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ENGLISH TROOPS REPULSING SORTIE AT DELHI. 

The spirited picture on this page represents one of those fierce 
engagements before the city of Delhi, in which the English troops 
_ 80 gloriously vindicated the valor of their race in desperate con- 
flict with mutineers ten times their number. The various inci- 
dents of a terrible combat are depicted here with graphic force, 
and we seem to be transported to the scene itself, to witness the 
furious onslaught and the fiery repulse, and to listen to the roar of 
the guns, the clash of steel, and the piercing cries of the wounded. 
The war in which the English are now engaged is one of the most 
important events in the modern pistory of the East. The mutiny 
of the Sepoys has rapidly assumed the proportions of a revolu- 
tion, and really seems to menace the duration of the British sway 
in India. Owing to the fact that the government suppresses the 
worst in tho accounts given in the Indian press, we may conjec- 
ture from the dark stories that reach us, that they give but a faint 
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picture of the horrors and perils of the war. The fall of Delhi 
into the hands of the insurgents was a terrible event, for Delhi 
had been strongly fortified by the British themselves, was defend- 
ed by the heaviest guns, and was a military depot, including the 
amplest provisions for a long campaign, besides possessing a vast 
amount of treasure, all of which came into possession of the rebels. 
It is almost needless to recall the facts, that directly after this dis- 
aster all the available European troops were pushed forward to the 
royal city, and that since, reinforcements have been sent from Cal- 
cutta and from England with all speed, and that around the walls 
of Delhi constant combats have taken place. At our last advices 
twenty-two sorties had taken place, in all of which the insurgents 
were repulsed by the gallantry of the Indian troops, but still, ow- 
ing to the superior numbers of the enemy, with considerable loss 
to the British. In September the assaulting force amounted to 
16,000 men, and at the last dates a general assault was looked for. 


To show an instance of the heroic spirit which animates the Brit- 
ish troops, let us quote a single passage from the letter of a British 
officer :—“ I cannot omit to mention here an instance of cool cour- 
age on the part of a man of the 64th, which came to my know- 
ledge after the action was over. Early in the fight he had his leg 
shattered by a round shot; and as he lay upon the ground the 
horsemen came down to cut him up. Lying on his back he shot the 
first ; they drew back—he loaded again and shot a second—they 
began to move, he loaded again and shot a third ; whereupon the 
troopers went off and left the wounded man in his glory. This 
man’s leg was amputated next morning, and he is now rapidly 
recovering.” We cannot doubt of the ultimate success of the 
British, with such troops and with the ample means at the com- 
mand of the government. But who can fix a date for the sup- 


pression of a revolt of such magnitude in a country so far from 
the central seat of British power? 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


—orR,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


[conTINUED.] 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


CHAPTER IX.—[conrinvep.] 


“Dover has already confessed to me that a certain dark-eyed 
friend of mine left an ineffaceable impression upon his heart, and 
I have no such fear,” I replied. 

“Indeed! Well, if that confession had been sate to me, it 
would have saved me from some heart-burnings. I fear I have 
been ungenerous to him in my jealousy.” 

We sat still, Howard’s arm around me; and though I smiled, 
the blood mounted to my temples as he came up, looking from 
one to the other of us with a surprised and inquiring air, as if he 
hardly knew whether to advance or retreat, and was filled with 
wonder to find us two in such close proximity. 

“ Really here is a new leaf turned over,” said he, with a broad 
laugh. “Here have you been for the last month or more as cold 
and distant as those two peaks of the Rocky Mountains yonder, 
and now here I find you all at once as loving as a pair of turtle- 
doves !’” 

His frank, good-humored tone and gay manner re-assured How- 
ard, who rose, and taking his cousin’s hand, said : 

“Lynn, I find I have wronged you both, in thought, of late. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“ Certainly, if there is anything to forgive,” said Dover. 

“T thought I guessed your feelings long ago, and I should have 
spoken to you on the subject if you had not looked so cold and 
frowning, or could I have guessed what was Miss Vernon’s real sen- 
timents were towards you. Well, now that I have ascertained her 
real position and sentiments, allow me to present to you my in- 
tended wife, and ask you to pardon my past moodiness,” said 
Howard, smiling. 

“Is it possible! Why, Miss Vernon must be of a very forgiv- 
ing and forbearing disposition, to overlook all your churlishness 
so soon. And to tell the truth, cousin, I have had more than 
half a mind to offer her my own heart and hand, as a balm for the 
sensibilities I knew your neglect must have wounded,” said Dover, 
with a mirthfal look. 

“You see that is unnecessary now,” said Howard, laughing, 
“and you can keep yours for your own lady-love, when you find 
her.” 

*% Thank you; and allow me to congratulate you both, and wish 
you all happiness in your future relation,” he said, as he presented 
his hand in turn to each of us. 

The sun was now setting in purple and gold behind the western 
hills, and we returned to the camp much better pleased with each 
other than when we left it. 

Next day, the scouts came in with the joyful intelligence that 
the expected train was coming, and only a few miles off. All 
was now activity and excitement, and a party immediately set 
out to confer with them, eager to hear news from home, and anx- 
ious to make arrangements for the journey. They were but a 
small party, the larger part of the emigrants preferring to wait till 
the spring floods had subsided, and the travelling was more set- 
tled, before setting out upon such a long and toilsome journey ; 
but still there were among them five or six women and some chil- 
dren, and a devoted missionary of the Methodist Episcopal order. 

The next morning our lodges were struck and our goods packed, 
and bidding adieu to our good friend Ware and his trusty Dela- 
wares, we joined the train, and set out upon our long march to 
the westward. By previous arrangements, a couple of large 
Pennsylvania wagons had been brought out for the accommoda- 
tion of our party, but for these they found one passenger more 
than they expected. But Ihad still my noble horse, and could 
feel quite independent when I chose to ride him; and with How- 
ard or Dover beside me, prancing over the hills and galloping 
through the valleys, I found I had very different feelings from 
what I had under similar circumstances the year before, with my 
father and Morton for attendants. 

Howard was no kinder or tenderer in his attentions now than 
Morton was then, but O how differently I regarded them! Then, 
how repulsive was every mark of regard to me—now, how sweet 
and endearing was every trifling attention, that spoke of the love 
of a noble soul, and how grateful I felt that I, so poor and worse 
than nameless, should have won such a refuge as his good and 
generous heart. 

After quite a number of days’ pleasant journeying, we encamped 
near the base of the mountains, not far from the place where we 
had halted the year before; and after resting our tired party for 
several days, we set out to scale them. For some days our track 
led over ranges of high hills, clothed to their summits with ver- 
dure,—through deep ravines and green valleys, filled with large 
blocks and boulders of granite, quartz and mica slate, and bloom- 
jng like gardens with bright masses of beautiful flowers,—over 
elevated plains, covered in saline efflorescences, that reflected the 
sun’s rays like burnished silver, or pools and small lakes of briny 
water, that spoke of old oceanic remembrances,—around lofty 
cones of white clay or marl, and over massive beds of sandstone, 
minerals and conglomerates, —threading our way among giant 
masses of wild primitive rocks, over which tumbled sparkling 


mountain torrents, with beetling crags towering above us, some- 
times bare and sterile, and again clothed to their loftiest peaks 
with magnificent pines, cedars, beeches, aspens and willows. And 
all the way, we were going gradually up, up, the earth growing 
more barren and sterile with each advanciag mile, till we reached 
the top of the famous South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
Through much of this long and toilsome ascent, we had pre- 
ferred walking or riding on horseback to the danger of upsetting 
in the heavy wagons, and then I became much better acquainted 
with the companions of my journey than I had hitherto been, and 
especially with Brand, the missionary, who was an old acquain- 
tance of Dover’s, and a man of fervent piety, who had left all to 
wander through many strange lands, not, as he said, for the love 
of gold, but that he might in that far-off golden land win some 


souls for his Master’s kingdom. His influence had been decidettty’ ’ 


beneficial to our little band. Morning and evening had his voice 
ascended in praises and prayers to God for our safety, and many 
a fierce oath from the lips of rude borderers had been repressed, 
out of respect for his presence among us. He was a widower, and 
the loss of a beloved wife and child had probably their influence 
in leading him to seck new scenes in California. 

Upon the summit of the pass we halted, to rest our tired brutes 
and view the magnificent scenery. The sky was inexpressibly 


* clear, blue and beautiful, the air cold and bracing, and the sun 


shone brilliantly upon the massive rocks, and heights, and granite 
boulders, that were scattered in wild confusion around us. In 
one direction rose a massive line of snow-white summits, to the 
height of several thousand feet, their lofty peaks piercing the 
heavens, and glittering like diamonds in the mid-day sun. In 
another, mountainous ridges stretched out in low, broken lines, 
until they were lost in the distance; and in another still, isolated 
hills, clothed in dark pines, interspersed with green valleys, spread 
out like a beautiful panorama before our astonished vision. 
Never before had any of us beheld such magnificent scenery, 
except Howard, who had previously visited the unrivalled Alps in 
Europe, of which this scenery constantly reminded him. 


We followed the usual route down the mountains, over exten- 
sive ranges of broken and picturesque country, and through the 
Green and Bear River valleys, still surrounded by magnificent 
scenery, by fertile and beautiful spots, by dry level plains and 
dark pine forests. In some places the game was abundant, and 
large droves of elks and antelopes bounded over the plains, and 
deer and wild turkeys, geese, ducks and grouse skulked through 
the woods, or spotted the lakes and streams, while in others the 
game was scarce and provisions not over abundant. 

Once or twice we had some difficulty with the Indians, whose 
fires oftea gleamed upon us at night in the distance, and who 
would have attacked our party, or stolen their mules and horses, 
had they not kept watch continually. 

We came at last to the Mormon territory, and were encamped 
one day in a fertile valley, within fifty miles of their settlement, 
when an incident happened that somewhat changed our course 
from what was originally intended. We had encamped about an 
hour before sundown, and while supper was preparing, Howard 
and I, with Mr. Brand aud Doger, went out to the top of a neigh- 
boring hill, to take a view of thé surrounding scenery. Having 
reached it, we were gazing around with considerable interest, when 
Dover suddenly exclaimed : 

“Look ! look ! away to the south ; there is 4 party of horsemen !”” 

Sure enough, a small company, which we soon saw numbered 
six, followed by three or four pack-mules, were in full view, ad- 
vancing through a piece of open ground, and two of their number 
we judged by their dress must be women. I knew not why, but 
my heart beat violently as they approached, and but for Eugene, 
I believe I should have run forward to meet them, without know- 
ing who they were. As it was, I stood still till they came near 
enough for us to see their faces, and then I broke away from him 
with a bound, exclaiming : 

“ Heaven be praised, it is my father—my own dear father !” 

And before Howard could think what it all meant, he was off 
his horse, and I was in his arms and pressed to his heart, with his 
tears streaming over my face like rain. 

“« My child !—my own dear, wronged and lost darling !’’ he ex- 
claimed, as soon as his emotion would allow him to speak. ‘Do 
I indeed behold your face once more, and press you to my grief- 
worn bosom ?” 

I was so overcome that I sobbed convulsively, and not till I 
heard my name repeated by another dear and well-remembered 
voice was the rushing tide of long pent-up emotions stayed. Then 
I turned from my father’s embracing arms to be clasped in Helen 
Cameron’s and Evelyn Stanley’s, with Paul and Willie, Helen’s 
two young brothers, grasping each a hand, while their guide 
looked upon us with astonishment. 

“ How in the name of wonder is it that I meet you all here?” I 
said, as soon as our agitation had subsided. “Did you know that 
I was coming, and so came out to meet and welcome me ?”’ 

“ Far@pough from that,” said Helen, sadly; “but although we 
did not expect to meet you, whom we have long supposed to be 
dead, we were looking for a train, expected by our leaders about 
this time, and yours is, I suppose, the one we are seeking. But it 
is a long story, and we will seek a place of rest before we tell it, 
dear Selina.” 

And they looked indeed as if they needed rest, poor souls! now 
that I thought of it. My father was pale and haggard, worn 
down to a shadow by his many troubles, and his dark locks were 
sadly streaked with silver. Helen, too, looked pale and anxious ; 
and Evelyn, poor girl! was thin, pallid and care-worn, but a 
shadow of her former self, but still as beautiful as a white water- 
lily. The two boys, of fourteen and sixteen, were much taller, 


and Paul, the eldest, looked much more hardy and robust than 


when we first met in St. Louis; but there was a fierceness in his 
eye and a determined expression around his mouth that I had 
never noticed before. But Willie, though taller, looked so pale, 
sad and sickly that the tears came fo my eyes as I noted the 
change, and augured of his future destiny. 

My companions now approached, and I presented them to each 
other. They had all been much surprised by our interview, but 
waited respectfully till we got back to the camp, to have matters 
explained to them. When supper was over, those of us who were 
most deeply interested in each other’s happiness, seated ourselves 
uppn a neighboring cliff, and by the light of the full moon, entered 
upon our explanations. 

se of all, at my father’s request, I told them of my capturo 
an@sojourn with the Indians, and escape to the camp of a party 
of white hunters, some of whom were now present, and my best 
friends, and that we were now on our way to California, by the 
way of Salt Lake city, where I had hoped to find them all. 

“I thank God that you have escaped unharmed,” said my 
father, solemnly ; “and I also thank him for his mercy in sparing 
you from a fate worse than death from the hands of the savages— 
a fate to which you know your earthly father would have con- 
signed you in his insane zeal for that strange faith which for the 
time wrecked his reason. O, will you ever forgive me, my child, 
for the base cruelty of that act, over the remembrance of which I 
have since mourned and wept, as it were tears of blood ?” 

“O, I have—I do forgive you from my heart, dear father! I 
knew you were not in your right mind, or you would never have 
done so. Forget it, with all the unhappy past, and let us look on 
the bright side of life once more.” 

“Thank you for your forgiving love, my child. But O, how 
can I look upon the bright side, when I know that I have wrecked 
health, wealth and the whole future comfort and happiness of our 
lives, for the sake of a faith that has proved to be the grossest 
piece of trickery, deception and abomination that ever cursed tho 
face of God’s earth!” 

“Mourn no longer, if you are only undeceived in this matter, 
dear father ; but tell us how you became so—will you not ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


« And oft when réhghest seems the path 
To erring human sight, 

A way is opened to our feet, 
Illumed with golden light.” 

“You must all know,” he said, with a sad look and downcast 
eyes, “that it is with a deep feeling of shame and self-abasement 
that I come before you to relate the history of the madness and 
folly to which I now look back only with bitter mortification and 
loathing. You know, probably, how I was converted to the Mor- 
mon faith and got inveigled into the Mormon church, while under 
a heavy depression of spirits, and how, led on by pretended mira- 
cles and the deceptive wiles of an arch impostor, this depression 
grew into the blind hallucinations of a monomaniac. Blinded by 
fanaticism and the grossest deception, I became a willing tool in 
his hands ; and by blindly believing all that he said was divine 
revelation, and acting through his influence, I came very near 
sacrificing my darling child upon the altar of shame and infamy, 
believing with my whole heart that I was doing God service, 
and ensuring the salvation of her immortal soul by so doing. 
O, blind delusion of a wrecked intellect! How impossible it 
seems to me now that I could ever have believed in such mon- 
strous doctrines! You have heard all this?” said he, turning to. 
my male friends. 

They bowed assent. 

“They know all that I know of it, dear father,’ I said ; “ but 
there are many particulars we do not know that you shall explain 
to us at some future day. Now we are anxious to know what 
took place after I left you.” 

“ Well, then, we all got out of the cave, where you left us, in 
safety, and as we best could, unmolested by the bear, who was 
probably wounded and dizzy from loss of blood, and frightened 
by the flaming brand you thrust so near him. But when wo 
looked around, you were nowhere to be found, and we should 
never have guessed at your fate, had not Morton at last discovered 
the retreating figure of an Indian riding at full speed, with some- 
thing resembling a human form upon the horse before him, which 
we had not a doubt was you. Then my anguish was almost un- 
endurable; and the anger and mortification of Morton at having 
his prize thus snatched away from him, though well cloaked, knew 
no bounds. We went back hastily to the camp, mounted our 
horses as soon as we could get them, and with a trusty party set 
out in pursuit of you. But we soon lost the trail, in the bed of a 
shallow stream, and all the efforts of our scouts to find it were in 
vain. For a week the search was kept up in various directions, 
but all to no purpose; and then the murmurs of the train at the 
delay grew so loud that Morton was obliged to give up the search, 
though deeply chagrined at the result. Of course, the circum- 
stances of the forced marriage were kept a profound secret by the 
general consent of those concerned in it, and the train generally 
knew of nothing but that you had been carried off by the Indians, 
without the attending circumstances. 

“ But while my heart was thus wrung with the keenest anguish 
for your loss, I believe the re-action began in my system that was 
in the end to work out my salvation from the errors of Mormon- 
ism. But I was not yet emancipated ; for although of my own 
accord I should have remained and spent my life in the vain search 
for my child, Morton still had influence enough over me to per- 
suade me to keep on to the Holy City, where ‘God in his own 
good time, no doubt, would restore you to my arms,’ ge said. 

“ Of our march over the mountains, though full of deep interest 
to most of the train, I will now say nothing, but that it was not 
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without its stirring events. But when we came to the beautiful 
Bear River Valley, and were stopping for a few days to rest, I was 
made aware that Morton designed taking another wife, before 


- entering the Holy City. Much surprised at the information, I 


said to him: 

“*Ts it possible that you can think of marrying again, when 
my daughter, your wife, may be still alive ?’ 

“She is not alive,’ said the wily wretch; ‘for I had a vision 
three days ago, in which I saw her as plainly as I now see you, 
and she told me that she was murdered the night after her cap- 
ture by the Indians, as a punishment for her rebellion and sin in 
refusing me; but that her soul had been permitted to come back 
to earth, and had taken up its abode in the body of Helen Cam- 
eron, her dearest friend, and that in her form she would receive 
me asa husband. But as her twin soul was yet unregenerate, I 
must expect opposition, but if I persevered I should win her at 
last, and both their souls be saved through my influence.’ 


“T was too much confounded by this bold fabrication to reply, 
especially as it conflicted with his former assertion that you would 
be restored to me in God’s good time; but still my faith in him 
was not wholly shaken as yet. 

“The next day—the one set for another forced marriage,—I 
became witness to another violent scene, which Miss Cameron can 
describe to you much better than L. Will you do so, my child ?” 
said he, turning to Helen. 

“Do, dear Helen,” I said, seeing that she hesitated. ‘“ There 
are none here but our dearest friends, and my father, I see, is 
getting tired.” 

“Well, then, though the subject is one that is truly painfu! and 
detestable to me, I will for once gratify you,” she said. “From 
the day that we crossed the mountains, Morton had been perse- 
cuting me with his attentions, and by the same reasoning I knew 
he had before used with you, trying to persuade me to become his 
wife. But I scornfully resisted all his importunities ; and when 
my father entreated and finally commanded me to receive him as 
a husband, I rebelled against his decrees. I knew he had nono of 
your father’s blind faith in their doctrines, and O that I should 
live to say it! I grew to believe that he had sold me, body and 
soul, to that fiendish Mormon elder—a fact that I afterwards ascer- 
tained to be true, as well as that the reason he was so anxious to 
secure us both before entering the Mormon settlement was that 
he feared his prizes would be wrested from him by the Mormon 
prophet and leader, if we entered it free from marriage tics. And 
thinking thus, he determined to use force rather than not accom- 
plish his purposes. 

“ Knowing nothing of the forced marriage into which they had 
inveigled you, however, I had no fears on the subject, and was 
the more easily enticed out of the camp to a lonely spot, where 
they attempted to practise the same game on me. I was wander- 
ing through a little grove, at some distance from the camp, in 
search of one of my brothers, whom one of the children had been 
sent to say was thero with a sprained ankle, when I was suddenly 
surrounded by the Mormon leaders, amongst whom was my 
father and yours, and told that I must then and there become 
Morton’s wife. 

“* Never!’ said I, resolutely, as my father grasped my arm. 

*<«T swear by the living God, who has commanded it, that you 
shall!’ said Morton, with flashing eyes, as he seized my other 
hand; ‘so come forward, Brother Barry, and pronounce the 
ceremony.’ 

“*T never will be your wife, blasphemous wretch!’ said I, pas- 
sionately ; ‘so do not call God to witness what will never eome to 
pass.’ ° 
“¢ But it is his will that you should, as I heard it from the lips 
of the dead, and as I have since heard it from the voice of God 
himself ima dream,’ he said, with mock solemnity. ‘I was warned 
that I should meet with opposition, but you have scorned our 
pleadings and defied our power long enough. Now you must be 
made to submit to it, or your soul will be lost forever.’ 

“* Men,’ I said, as I looked around beseechingly upon Barry, 
Lewis and your father, ‘do you intend to assist in wedding me to 
a man whom I hate and abhor?’ 

“There was no reply; but their gloomy, impassible faces told 
me but too plainly that I should have no help from them. 

“« Father,’ I said, as I turned to him, ‘have you no mercy for 
your own child? Will you break her heart by compelling her to 
become that villain’s wife ?” 

“* You have resisted and defied my parental authority, and now 

you shall be compelled to yield to it,’ said he, angrily. ‘ You have 
been told repeatedly that it is in this way alone you can secure 
salvation, and if you will not come into Christ’s glorious kingdom 
without, it is our duty to use force to compel you.’ 
_ 0, what beautiful doctrines! ©, what heavenly precepts ! 
O, what fatherly regard!’ said I, scornfully, though my face 
blanched with a sudden fear that they might compel me to do as 
they wished ; for what was the strength and resolute will of one 
slight, slender woman, to that of four strong, determined men? 
But with that thought came another, that I grasped with the ener- 
gy of despair, and instantly acted upon. ‘Now, father,’ I said, 
‘I will tell you what you may expect if you succeed in binding 
me to that man. I will murder him before I perform to him the 
duties of a wife, before I become his slave and submit to his will! 
Yes, Morton,’ eaid I, turning to him with white lips and gleaming 
eyes ; ‘if I become your wife, I call God to witness that I will 
poison or stab you to the heart the first opportunity I have after- 
wards. Say, wretch! will you marry me now?’ I asked, in the 
low, hoarse tones of concentrated passion. ‘Ay, marry me if you 
dare! knowing that if you do, you take @ fiend to your bosom 
who will tear your heart out!’ 2. 

“ He fairly trembled now, and grew deadly pale, as he dropped 


the hand he had grasped so fiercely, and I knew then that he was 
a coward at heart. 

“« What! will you not take the beautiful fiend for your wife?’ 
I said, with a taunting laugh that sounded hollow and strange to 
my own ears. ‘Do you fear she will murder you in your sleep, 
and drink your heart’s blood before to-morrow morning? Shame 
on you for a coward, Edward Morton!’ I added, as I suddenly 
wrenched my arm from my father’s grasp, and with a wild laugh 
of defiance bounded away, before they had recovered from the 
surprise my strange conduct had caused them. 

“I flew back to the camp, and our tent, with the speed of the 
wind, and not till I threw myself into my mother’s arms, and burst 
into a passion of tears, did the burning band that seemed to sur- 
round my brow give way. I had been fairly wild with fear and 
excitement through the whole scene, but now my heart softened, 
and I wept like a child. Whether I should have put my wild 
threat into execution, had my courage been put to the test, I do 
not know; but I think it very doubtful. Any way, it served my 
turn for the time; and during the remainder of my journey, I was 


very careful to keep within the bounds of the camp, and as those - 


concerned did not boast of the exploit, it was unknown to the train 
generally. By general consent, as it seemed, nothing was said to 
me on the subject by any of the parties; but my father frowned 
upon me continually, and made me deeply eensible of his dis- 
pleasure ; and there was a brooding, revengeful look in Morton’s 
dark, burning eyes, that warned me to expect further trouble. 


“ But we pursued our journey, and at last arrived at our desti- 
nation, where we were soon surprised by developments that sur- 
prised the more innocent and less informed members of our band, 
and perfectly astounded your poor father. News having been car- 
ried into the Holy City of the approach of a large train, we found 
the Mormon Legion under arms, drawnsup to receive us when we 
entered it, with Young, the Mormon prophet, at their head, sur- 
rounded by almost his whole harem of women on horseback, which 
then numbered some fifteen or twenty, but has since been wonder- 
fully increased. 

“ He was a large, thick-set man, whom some would call hand- 
some, but in whose countenance I detected such cool, impudent 
effrontery, and such a calculating, sinister expression, as made 
me dislike him at once. But he received us all very graciously, 
bidding us all welcome to the paradise of the Saints on earth, and 
extolling our leaders to the skies for the holy zeal, energy and per- 
severance of their efforts in winning souls to their Master’s king- 
dom—efforts, he said, that would be rewarded tenfold in this world 
by the greatest blessings Heaven could bestow, and in the world 
to come by the most exalted stations in the gift of the Most High 
God. 
“ When we alighted from our wagons, he got off his horse and 
came round to speak to us all individually, and I thought then 
that he eyed me a little too closely to suit my taste; and when I 
turned away to avoid his fixed and ardent gaze, I met that of 
Morton, who was standing a little apart, regarding us both with 
the most jealous watchfulness. Little pleased with such scrutiniz- 
ing attention, I walked angrily away, and occupied myself with 
assisting one of the poor women to still her crying babe, when the 
prophet, after complimenting and flattering, till he was satisfied, 
retired with hig gay ladies, and the people set about pitching their 
tents, and preparing for an encampment. 

“ Morton said he considered us his guests till we became estab- 
lished in our new home; but we preferred camping out till we 
found suitable accommodations, which we did a few days afterwards. 
‘But your father, lonely and alone as he was, accepted the invita- 
tion, and he can tell you what took place there better than I.” 


“ Premising then,” said my father, “that Morton made a short 
visit to his home before I was taken there, I will say that when I 
was so, I was kindlyfeceived by two very good-looking and agree- 
able women whom he presented to me by the name of Morton. 
Supposing them his sisters, or sisters-in-law, I made no remark, 
but began a very interesting conversation with them. Presently 
several children appeared, gazing shyly at the strangers, to one of 
whom—a bright little fellow of three or four,—I held out my hand, 
saying, ‘Come here, my boy, and tell me your name.’ 

“*No, no,’ said he, bashfully, as he dodged behind his mother’s 
chair. ‘ You aint my father, too? That is he, mama says,’ and 
he pointed to Morton. 

“Come and see him, then,’ said Morton, with his face relax- 
ing into a smile, as he held out his hand to him. 

“No, no; I don’t know you, if you are the father I’ve been told 
about so long,’ he said, as he left the room in company of the 
others, and the two ladies, who exchanged significant glances. 

“Jn answer to the look of blank astonishment I turned upon 
him, Morton then said, with a quiet smile : 

“*You see, Mr. Vernon, that although I have failed in two in- 
stances to your cértain knowledge in obtaining a wife to my taste, 
I am still tolerably well provided with the article at home, though 
not as well as I intend to be.’ 

“ What!’ said I, starting to my feet in astonishment ; ‘ you do 
not pretend to say that those women are your wives—those chil- 
dren your children, Edward Morton ? 

“«Tt is even so, and the knowledge may as well come to you 
now as ever,’ he said, in a hard, determined tone... 

““«'Then those horrible reports of the polygamy practised here 
are true? said I, gaspingly. 

“They certainly are,’ said he, coolly. ‘It is one of the tenets 
of our faith.’ 

“T was so overwhelmed with this. revelation, coming as it did 
from Morton’s own lips, with so many proofs to substantiate it, 
that I could not utter a word, and sank back helplessly in my 
seat, looking with a fixed and stony gaze upon the man who had 
so hopelessly deceived and duped me to my own undoing. . 


“*Do not gaze upon me thus,’ said he, nervously, yet heartless- 
ly, ‘as if I were some ghostly apparition. If you deceived your- 
self in regard to our doctrines and principles, it was no business 
of mine. If you had asked me if polygamy was practised among 
us, I should have told you what is the truth—that it is one of the 
leading features of our faith; and from the prophet downwards, 
all who are able to support them, and many who are not, have as 
many wives as they choose. In fact we consider it the duty of 
every male believer in this way to save as many of the souls of 
the women as possible. For it has been revealed to our present 
prophet and the prophet Smith, the great founder of our faith be- 
fore him, that God is surrounded by multitudes of little spirits for 
whom it is our duty to create bodies, that we may in this way 
increase the number of the Saints as fast as possible. If wo fail 
in this duty, these spirits must go into heathen bodies, and can 
never again enter the gates of the eternal city, the home of the 
blessed on high, but spend their lives in sin, and have their eter- 
nal homes in hell.’ 

“ ‘Abominable doctrine!’ said I, passionately, ‘and yet one of 
the leading features of your faith, is it? But why, Morton, if it 
is one of its leading features, did you keep it so sedulously from 
my view, as you know that you have continued to do” 

“* Because, I saw that your old prejudices were so strong that 
you were not prepared to receive the whole truth then.’ 

“And you considered it perfectly justifiable to deceive me into 
your ranks, and inveigle my poor lost child into a connection with 
one who had two wives already, did you?” 

“« Yes, perfectly ; for was it not for yours and her good that I 
did it? If I had not, you would have been lost to the true church 
forever, and so would your precious child. By a connection with 
me, her everlasting salvation would have been secured, beyond 
her power of falling away from grace, compared with which, 
worldly happiness is of small consideration.’ ” 

“And now you have lost it beyond recall. Do you not begin 
to repent ?” said Howard, laughing. 

“Those bright stars will fall before I repent that I am not in 
that villain’s power,” said I, seriously. “But go on with your 
story, father.” 

“ Well, much more was said, all tending to establish the same 
impious doctrines, and many visions and dreams of the prophet 
and others, including Morton himself, were related, to convince 
me of its truth. But it was all to no purpose, though I did not 
say so then. I had been an honest and sincere believer in the 
Mormon faith, but this new feature of it was so repulsive—so ab- 
horrent to my every sense of right and virtue, that my soul shrank 
back aghast from the whole system. But still my faith had been 
so strong, and I had seen so much that seemed supernatural to 
establish it, that I could not get rid of the whole thing at once. 


“‘ For some time I wandered about like one in a dream, hardly 
knowing whether I was in the body or out, asleep or awake. I 
listened to the discourses of the prophet upon polygamy and its 
kindred doctrines. I became cognizant of the neglect and cruel 
treatment of these Mormon husbands towards the wives of whom 
they had tired. I witnessed the continual quarrels and jealousies 
of these wives among themselves, and the baneful effects such ex- 
amples had upon their children. And last of all, I gained a full 
knowledge, from one source and another, of all the trickery, de- 
ception and animal magnetism practised by the Mormon mission- 
aries to gain converts to their faith, from the ignorant, confiding 
and credulous, who form so large a part of the members of every 
community. 

“Then I became convinced that the whole system was an artful 
imposture, and that I had, in my mental weakness, been deluded 
by as artful a villain as ever walked the earth. You may judge 
of the anguish of my feelings when I fully came to this conclu- 
sion. I had lost, forever, as I supposed, my darling child, my 
health, and nearly all that I valued in life, in my vain search after 
a pure faith and a holy people. And now, old, poor and alone in 
a strange land, thousands of miles from home and friends, my 
situation was far from enviable, and I felt as if I wished to lie 
down and die. I sunk into a state of gloomy lethargy, from which 
I was only aroused by the danger that threatened my young friends 
there, whom I had learned to love almost like my own children, 
during my journey, and to whom my heart had turned for sympa- 
thy and consolation in my isolation and despair, after the truth 
became known to me. 

“Disgusted very soon with the lordly tyranny of Morton in his 
own home, and tired of the continued strife and jealous bicker- 
ings of his unhappy wives and children, I sought a home with Mr. 
Cameron. Of the ten thousand pounds I had brought out from 
England, Morton and his coadjutors had already fleeced me of all 
but two thousand, which would soon have been swallowed up, had 
not my eyes become opened to the truth. Upon the income of 
this I could have lived comfortably, now that I had learned to do 
without servants; but I dared not invest it in any way, and kept 
it hoarded up, in constant fear of robbery. 

“Thad been quite intimate with Mr. Cameron, and respected 
him highly ; but I had not been long in his house, before I found 
that he was moody and tyrannical, and his amiable wife sad and 
grief-stricken, and before J had even thought of such a possibility, 
he brought home a new wife, in the person of a brisk young wid- 
ow by the name of Kent, who, I atterwards found, had followed 
him all the way from New York for this very purpose.” 

Poor Helen buried her face in her hands and wept silently, as 
my father related this ; but after casting upon her a pitying glance, 
he went on with his story. 

“1 was so scandalfzed by this proceeding, that but for the poor 
children’s sakes, I should have left the house. I found poor Mrs. 
Cameron had begged and pleaded with her husband in vain against 
this infliction ; and when jt djq nme, she sqnk ynder the blow, 
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and her health failed rapidly. About this time, too, Morton, un- 
deterred by her former threats, came to demand the fulfilment of 
a solemn promise Mr. Cameron had made him—to bestow upon 
him Helen’s hand as soon as they were settled in the new territory. 
Her father, whose affection for his family seemed now all centered 
in his new wife, seemed very willing to accede to this demand, for 
the sake of getting rid of a daughter who that lady thought was 
in her way, and did not treat her with proper respect. But Helen 
was firm in her refusals, and defied them to force her to wed a 
man she detested. 

“In this state of affairs, her father applied to the prophet to 
know how he should proceed ; and that worthy, with a due regard 
to his heavenly calling, told the astonished parent that his daugh- 
ter could never be Morton’s wife, as he himself had a revelation, 
the first time he beheld her, that she was to be a wife of his own, 
and that nothing but a press of the most urgent business had de- 
terred him from proposing for her before. 

“<«But,’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘I have solemnly promised Morton 
that she should be his wife.’ 

“* A promise that I have full power from on high to cancel,’ 
said the wily priest. ‘Do you not know that I have full power to 
dispose of every woman in this territory, and do you presume to 
thwart my will, Mr. Cameron ?” 

“<Q, I have no desire to thwart it,’ said the Mormon father; 
‘and but for my promise to Morton, I should consider it the most 
distinguished honor that could befall my child, to become the wife 
of the high priest of our glorious Mormon church.’ 

“«« Well, then, the thing is settled. Go and prepare the mind ot 
your daughter for the distinguished honor that awaits her, and at 
some fitting time I will make her my bride,’ said he, pompously. 

“ Of course, Helen was in despair when she heard this announce- 
ment, and Morton gnashed his teeth in impotent rage when Mr. 
Cameron told him of it. But he knew the mighty power the great 
hierarch wielded too well to say or do aught, which, if reported, 
would bring them in collision, and without doubt result in his own 
overthrow. But he inwardly vowed, nevertheless, that Young 
should never possess the prize for which he had so long contended. 
He knew that the prophet had already selected and appropriated 
all the most beautiful and fascinating women out of every train 
that arrived in the territory ; and it was this knowledge that had 
made him so anxious to secure those he fancied before the arrival 
of ours, which he had been at such pains to collect from far off 
climes; and it made his blood boil to think how he had been 
thwarted in every way regarding this long-cherished desire of his 

soul. 


“ These astounding revelations filled Mrs. Cameron’s heart with 
the deepest gloom, for one way or the other, she felt sure her child 
would be sacrificed ; and this shock, joined to her previous ill- 
health and mental troubles caused by the unkindness and neglect 
of her husband, laid her on a bed of sickness from which she 
never arose with life. During her long illness, the prophet more 
than once personally urged his suit; but Helen as steadilyrefused 
it, telling him she had no desire to marry, and at least during her 
mother’s illness she would listen to no man’s proposals. He was 
much more patient than I expected, hoping, I suppose, to inspire 
her in their frequent interviews with a passion like to his own, 
though in this he signally failed. 

“But poor Mrs. Cameron at last dropped away very suddenly, 
whether by the regular course of the disease, which was consump- 
tion, or by the help of the prophet or the rival wife, we can never 
know, though at the time Helen and I had many suspicions, which 
we dared hardly whisper to each other. 

“ During Mrs. Cameron’s lifetime, Mrs. Kent had been under 
some restraint, but now her tyranny knew no bounds. Helen was 
hardly allowed the luxury of tears in her deep grief; and as ser- 
vants could not be obtained at any price, she was compelled to do 
all the meanest drudgery of the family, something to which she 
had never before been accustomed. And when she refused to obey 
some of the tyrant’s behests, she was allowed to strike her with 
impunity by her husband. When I thought of the fierce outbursts 
of passionate fire I had once seen Helen exhibit, I wondered at 
her patience under these rude assaults ; but I soon found that the 
tyrant ruled her through her affections. For she was not less a 


tyrant over the two boys, and she and her husband, through her 


influence, worked them too unmercifully ; and when Helen offend- 
ed her in any way, she was sure to vent her spite upon Willie, who 
is a weakly lad, whom the Amazon once whipped till he fainted. 
This poor Helen could not bear, and at last, to save her brother, 
submitted to her behests and obeyed her peaceably. Both Helen 
and her brothers had been delicately bred at home, and were en- 


tirely unused to labor ; but the difficulty of obtaining servants in 


Utah had decided their father to turn over a new leaf with them, 
and now he required more than they were able to perform. 
““Beset thus on every side, poor Helen knew hardly which way 
to turn. The prophet still pressed his suit; her own home was 
hardly endurable, and she knew that no other would dare open to 


receive her, out of fear of the prophet’s vengeance, so long as it 
was known that he was a suitor for her hand. His doors were 


ever open, and into them her vixen mother now thought to drive 
her. But she was still steady in her refusal of his hand, and proof 
against all his temptations, though her new mother told Morton 
that it was otherwise, to aggravate him, and that she was soon to 
become his wife. 

“I did all in my power to calm the troubled waters for these 
children’s sakes, and I would have taken a house and made for 
them a home, had not their friends been absolutely unwilling to 
dispense with their services. I had already resolved to leave the 
territory the first opportunity I had, and take them with me, if 
possible, when I was surprised by a new revelation, more alarming 
than all that had preceded it. This was, that a band of ruffians, 


in the guise of Indians, were constantly employed by the Mormon 
elders to rob and murder all the bands of emigrants who were not 
Mormons, who came into their territory either to settle or pass 
through it on their way to Oregon and California, and that nearly 
all who left them, dissatisfied with their odious doctrines and prac- 
tices, were surrounded and butchered in cold blood before they got 
many miles from the holy city. 

“ Their object in this seemed to be the building up of a kingdom 
in the wilderness, from which they hoped to keep out the world’s 
people and United States laws, till they became strong enough to 
resist all outward invasion. And they also wished, probably, to 
enrich the Mormon church by the plunder of the poor emigrants, 
knowing as they did that they could never carry out their odious 
schemes without that strongest of all the sinews of power—gold. 
And this gold all passed into the hands of the Mormon prophet, 
who was as ambitious as a Cesar or a Napoleon, as despotic in 
heart as Nero, though generally cloaked under a more plausible 
exterior, and as artful as any other potentate that ever ruled on 
the face of the earth. In him alone centred the whole power of 
the Mormon church, and his councillors, like those of all other 
despots, were mere ciphers in his presence. 

“T also became convinced at this time that the many mysterious 
murders, disappearances and horrible punishments that had fre- 
quently taken place of late were attributable to the same system- 
atic cruelty and espionage. People disappeared and were heard 
of no more, or they were found shot, drowned, or their brains beat 
out with clubs, or they were secretly poisoned, and no one dared 
make remarks or inquiries on the subject, and no pains were 
ever taken by the authorities to ferret out the iniquity ; and if any- 
thing was said on the subject, all the villany was attributed to the 
Indians, who I had no doubt were innocent. 

“The poor victims, in most cases, were known to have offended 
the Mormon dignitarie$ by speaking too freely of them or the 
Mormon institutions; or if they were females, as was often the 
case, they had in some way thwarted them or their tyrannical 
Mormon husbands, who inflicted upon them some horrible punish- 
ment, or put them out of the way to get rid of them. 

“ They had from the first welcomed the most abominable vil- 
lains, the off-scourings of the earth, to their ranks, to be used as 
tools to carry out their villanous schemes, knowing that such as 
they would have no scruples of conscience, and if they were only 
well paid, were only too glad to practise their infernal deviltries, 
and gloat over the miseries of their wretched victims. But to 
xeturn to our personal history. 

“ You may be assured, my child, that when the balance of my 
mind was restored, and I had become cognizant of the abomina- 
tions of Mormonism, that I rejoiced rather than otherwise that you 
had been taken from me, much as I loved you; for I had rather a 
thousand times see you cold in death than the sport and slave of 


one of those satarfic Morttion elders. For I know that however 


sincere some of the common members may be, the ruler and lead- 
ers of the Mormon faith are some of Satan’s own ministers. 
Having little else to occupy my attention, my sympathies were 
continually excited by the miseries of the poor dupes around me, 
many of whom had been as badly deceived as myself, and kept 
for months in a perfect dream of mystery and religious excite- 
ment, till they waked up in the Mormon paradise, of which they 
had had such beatific visions, to find they had sold their birthright 
for much worse than a mess of pottage, and gained one in a perfect 
Pandemonium. 

“Of Helen’s troubles, I have already told you something, but 
my poor Evelyn there was even worse off than her. Her aunt’s 
fault-finding and the hopeless drudgery which she was obliged to 
perform, had been quite enough for a delicate girl like her to en- 
dure; but when they arrived in Utah, matters became even worse. 
For her uncle, delighted with the customs of Utah, immediately 
took two new wives, whose quarrels and jealousies made the house 
a perfect den. And being now well supplied with help indoors, 
poor Evelyn and one or two of the wives were compelled to go 
out and work in the fields, like many of the other Mormon women, 
sometimes till she fainted from exhaustion, and felt as if any fate 
was preferable to the life she was leading. 

“From the time he found the prophet had baffled him regard- 
ing Helen, Morton had been making advances to poor Evelyn, 


and promising her exemption from toil, and the comforts of a 
richer and happier home, if she would marry him. And at last, 
worn out with toil and persecution, and frightened by the threats 
of her relatives, who received a handsome sum for their interfer- 
ence, she consented, and became his wife.” 

“O, horrible!” exclaimed the missionary, who had been an 


eager listener to this narrative, and whose dark eyes I had noticed 


often rested upon Evelyn’s pale, mournful face, down which the 
tears had for some time been coursing, > Easel & cpm, her 
thin wasted hand. 

“ Yes, it was horrible,” said my father, “for one so young and 
lovely to become a victim to such a fiendish sensualist. I did all 


in my power to save hei, but it was of no use. She was fright- 


ened and despairing, and became as a pliant reed in their cruel 
hands. She is naturally quiet, patient, meek and yielding, and 
has none of that indomitable will and spirited defiance of wrong 
in her nature that distinguishes my little black-eyed friend yonder, 
where her affections are not engaged,’’ and he glanced at Helen. 

“ Am I to considermyself complimented by that remark ¢” said 
Helen, raising her head and smiling through her tears. 

“ J think so,”’ said Dover, who had obtained a seat near her, 
and plainly showed by his looks that he had not forgotten his 
penchant for my fair friend. 

“ A rather equivocal one, some would think,” said Helen ; “ but 
excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. Vernon.” 

“ You are very excusable, my child, though, perhaps, I am not, 


for exposing what some might call your faults. But let that be 
as it will, you and Evelyn are very different ; and had she pos- 
sessed a little more of your spirit, she might not now be suffering 
from the grief and shame the thoughts of her connection with 
Morton must ever cause her. But pardon me, my child, if I have 
wounded your feelings,” he said, as he saw poor Evelyn’s head 
drooping still lower, and her frame quivering with heart-wrung 
sobs. “Ido not blame you, and few under your circumstances 
would have longer resisted a fate that seemed so inevitable. 

“ As his wife, Morton treated her as well as was to be expected 
of him ; but his jealous wives scorned her, and trampled on her 
feelings in every way, as far as they dared, and made her life more 
truly miserable than it had ever been before. But though inter- 
ested in his new relation, Morton did not forget his grudge against 
Helen, and when told that she was in a few days to become the 
prophet’s wife, he resolved to consummate his revenge. Knowing 
nothing of this, and anxious only for some further expedient to 
put off the hateful union, Helen walked out, one fine afternoon, to 
gather wild strawberries upon a distant hill, and muse upon her . 
dismal prospects. 

“Having filled her basket, she was returning, about sunset, 
when she was suddenly assailed by a tall man in the guise of an 
Indian, who knocked her down with a club, and was proceeding 
to drag her into the bushes, when her brother Paul and myself, 


who had gone out to meet her, suddenly came upon the scene. 
With the heavy cane I had in my hand, I struck him a fearful 
blow upon the head that staggered him and made him let go his ‘ 
hold of her; and Paul, seizing the first stick that came to hand, 
sprang upon him with the fury of a young tiger, tearing off at the 
first blow the Indian’s plumed cap and mask, and leaving Morton’s 
distorted features glaring upon us. 

“Twas just loosening the hunting-knife in my belt when the 
revelation came, and I started back in astonishment, with the knife 
still gleaming in myhand. Seeing himself thus exposed, he drew 
a pistol, and was aiming it at my head, when another blow from 
Paul’s stick threw it many feet into the air, with a repgrt that 
almost deafened us. Morton then drew himself. proudly up, and 
fixing upon us a look of intense hate and scorn, said : 

“* Dare to report this affair to a single soul within this territory, 
and death shall be the portion of each one of you before the world 
is a day older. Remember the fate of Hale and Wise (two young — 
men who had lately been found murdered), and beware. As to 
that silly girl, who has more than once scorned and defied me, let 
her, too, beware, for our accounts are not yet squared.’ 

“He then turned and walked haughtily away, while we, aston- 
ished at his audacity, and perhaps terrified at the threats, which 
we well knew he had the power and the will to execute, stood 
gazing upon him, till he disappeared in the forest. Then we 
remembered poor Helen, who, though stunned and bleeding, was 
just beginning to revive. Her head was sadly cut with the edge 
of the club, from which wound the blood was streaming down her a 
pallid face. But when Paul brought his cap full of water from a . 
neighboring spring, and dashed over it, she revived enough to 
rise, with our help, and walk feebly back to the city. 

“On the way back, I consulted with Paul upon the possibility 
of escaping in safety from such horrible scenes. 

“* Safe or not safe,’ said Paul, ‘I would dare to try it, if you, 
Willie and Helen, would accompany me. Our situation could 
hardly be worse were we to fall into the hands of the red Indians, 
than it is to be at the mercy of these white ones. Poor Evelyn 
has already ‘fallen a prey to one, and it will hardly be possible to 
keep Helen out of their clutches many weeks longer. If she 
remains here, she cannot escape them ; and I shall die or go mad, 
and kill my father or his new wife, if I stay much longer; for I 
am worked almost to death, and my blood boils every time they 
whip poor Willie, whom they are murdering by inches, as they 
murdered my dear mother,’ he said, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. 

“Poor boy! you have had much to try you,’ I said. ‘Your 
father has already forfeited all claim to your respect or obedience, 
but henceforth I will try to fill the office he bes desecrated, and 
get you all out of this city of Sodom if I can.’ 

“We got Helen home, in a state of stupor, and for some days 


her mind was wandering, and she suffered severely from brain 


fever. But this seemed providential, for we found the prophet 
had been to urge his claims with her father upon the very day she 
was injured, and between them the day had been set for the mar- 
riage. But her illness put a stop to it for that time; and before 
she was able to sit up, we had our plans contrived to defeat theirs. 
By previous arrangement, we had not told even her father the 


whole story, but only that Helen had been attacked by an Indian, 


who fled at our approach, and this was the history of the affair 
that came to the ears of the prophet; for we had ‘little doubt that 
the truth would get us into difficulty, and even a knowledge of it 
would in the end, we feared, put our lives in jeopardy through 
Morton’s machinations. 


“The prophet visited her several times during her illness, and 
he had arranged with her father to have the ceremony performed 


as soon as she was able to go out. But during this time I had 
not been idle. As the care of Helen came mostly upon her 
brothers and me, owing to the neglect and crossness of her mother- 


in-law, we had an opportunity to arrange our plans without their 
terference. 


[ro BR CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots.) 


Selfishness is the direct antagonist to the sense of the infinite ; 
the former cramps us within our own miserable body, the latter 
spreads one abroad inte the universe.— Newman. 
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NORWEGIAN CHURCH AT BORGUND. 

The curious pile of buildings delineated in this picturesquo 
sketch is certainly an architectural anomaly. It - rs to have 
been erected after the model of one of those -houses which 
children are delighted to — story upon story. It has an infinite 
number of gables and angles, is covered with curious little shingles, 
and has, besides its many crosses, the most singular ornaments on 
some of the upper peaks. Indeed, in some respects it resembles 
a Chinese pagoda; and yet, when viewed in connection with the 
scenery that surrounds it—the conical pine trees and the mountain 

k—its effect, though strange, is not altogether unpleasing. The 
orwegians are devout and pious, and the church edifice before us, 
considered with regard to the means of the people who erected it, 
is as much an evidence of liberality as Trinity Church in Broad- 
way, New York. Their religion is Lutheran, and the country is 
divided into five bishoprics and four dioceses, rhgus—con- 
taining the capital, Christiana—Bergen, Drontheim, and Norland 
with Finmark—Norwegian Lapland. The inhabitants are quite 
poor. Some parts of the — are favorable to pasturage, but 
sufficient grain is not raised for the inhabitants, and some of them 


live on dried fish and bread made partly of pine bark. 


NORWEGIAN CHURCH AT BORGUND. 


EAST INDIAN RAJAH TRAVELLING IN STATE. 

As everything relating to India is now sought for with avidity, 
the picture herewith presented, representing the pageant of an 
eastern state procession, will not prove unacceptable or uninterest- 
ing. Everything in the orient wears an aspect entirely different 
from that presented in the west, and though European customs 
and costumes have been introduced to a considerable extent, still 
they have not obliterated the most striking oriental uliarities. 
In the picture before us, which represents a portion of the column 
of march of an Indian rajah and his European guests, we have 
horsemen with banners and pennons, footmen with swords and 
shields, palankeen bearers, and, above all, ponderous elephants, 
crowned with state howdahs, like miniature castles, tramping state- 
lily along the mountain road. Attempts to represent such 
pageants are sometimes made upon the stage, but how far short do 
they fall of the reality! Talk of the pomp and pride of a Europe- 
an army on the,march! It sinks into utter insignificance com- 
pared with the magnificence of eastern array. An oriental army 
on the march presents a spectacle that enchants the eye and fires 
the imagination, while it recalls the feelings awakened by the first 
perusal of the Arabian Nights, the charm of youthful days. 


AN LNDIAN RAJAH TKAVELLING LN STATE. 
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FENCES, 
As fencing timber is becoming scarce, 
should be casting about for the material to supply the future. A 
method which we have not seen suggested in our exchanges, we 
noticed a few days ago, in Charlestown, Portage County, on a farm 
formerly belonging to the Rev. Caleb Pitkin, now of the Western 


every reflecting farmer 


Reserve College, at Hudson. Some twenty years , or there- 
abouts, he set out a fine row of elms on the side of his farm next 
to the street. They are set so that the trees are at a distance of 
about four feet from each other, and they are now about ten inches 
in diameter, and into every third tree, on each side, are mortices 
to admit the ends of the boards; the boards are long enough so 
that they have to be bent to get them into the mortices, and when 
entered, and allowed to straighten, they are firmly imbedded, and 
held by the mortices at the ends, ok the centre of the board is 
nailed to the centre tree between the two morticed trees. This 
makes a solid, substantial fence, and all the repairs it requires is 
an occasional new board. The trees are in a thrifty condition, 
and for many years—centuries—will form posts for fencing with- 
out cost or trouble. Locusts are of quicker growth, but will not 
last long. It is cheap, durable, and ornamental.— Western Paper. 
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[Written for Ba)lou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FLOWER MAKER. 


BY LIZZIE LEIGH. 


Ir was near the close of a dull, gloomy day early in January, 
1794, when a woman, travel-stained, pale, and evidently weary, 
made her appearance upon the quay of Bordeaux. The day, as 
we said, had been dark and lowering ; it seemed as if the sun had 
veiled his splendor, that he might not witness the terrible atroci- 
ties committed in what was once sunny, smiling France, the land 
of mirth and gaiety ; but now how changed! A spirit of savage 
ferocity had seized upon the populace, and deeds of the darkest 
horror were applauded as virtues. The blood of the noblest and 
best of the land was shed freely as water ; youth, innocence and 
beauty were no protection. The vigorous man in the glory of his 
strength, and the timid, delicate woman, the white-haired noble, 
and his almost infant grandchild, peer and priest, all alike fell vic- 
tims to a blind fury, excited to madness, an “appetite which grew 
with what it fed upon.” 

The woman, who seemed to belong to the middle rank of life, 
gazed anxiously at the shipping, and a gleam of joy passed over 
her care-worn face as she saw the stars and stripes floating from 
the mast of one of the few vessels then in port. That glorious 
flag had but for few years been the signal of an independent na- 
tion, but already it was a beacon to the world, As the woman 
stood gazing at the vessel, irresolutely, as if scarce knowing what 
to do, a voice exclaimed : 

“ Avast there, my friend, unless you want to go on board the 
good ship General Washington, and if you do, why here is her 
captain, at your service.” 

“OQ, monsieur,” exclaimed the woman, in a mixture of French 
and English, which we will bring into intelligible language, “O, 
monsieur, may I speak to you in private, and plead with you to 
save the life of one who is very dear to me! I know that you are 
an American, and my master, the Duc de Lauzun, fought for 
your cause, leaving his family to follow the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and now that his only daughter, my foster-child, whom I have 
brought in safety from the smoking ruins of the chateau, implores 
your protection, will you not remember her gallant father’s ser- 
vices, and carry us far away from this ruined, God-forsaken land, 
to your own free country ?” 

“That I will,” replied the gallant sailor. “It shall never be 
said that Tom Archer refused to peril his life to defend a help- 
less woman from these devils who rule the country now ; we will 
weigh anchor at sunrise, my good woman, and if you will pilot 
me to the young lady, we will find means to get her on board.” 

With rapid steps the woman hurried through the streets, 
Captain Archer keeping at some distance behind her to avoid all 
suspicion, then, entering a small, mean house, she threw herself 
upon her knees before a young girl, who sprang forward at her 
approach, and exclaimed : 

“The virgin be praised, mademoiselle, for we may escape from 
the vile wretches who burned the chateau, and from that low-born 
Dubois, who had the insolence to swear that his master’s daughter 
should be his bride.” 

“But Victor, how can I leave my brother, Marie t” 

“©, mademoiselle, you know that Pierre promised he would 
press on to Paris and tell my young master that you had fled ; so 
if he has escaped himself he will soon join you; and we may 
come back again to our own land again, when these troubles are 
over, and our royal master is free again.” 

At this moment Captain Archer entered, and Marie said : 

“ Here is the good captain, mademoiselle, who has promised 
that he will bear us to a place of safety.” 

“ Ay, depend on me, young lady. As I would wish my own 
daughter protected were she in peril, so will I guard you, and I 
trust that to-morrow’s sunset will see you.out of danger.” 

“T would trust my life to an American,” the lady replied, 
“and in the name of her murdered father, Cecile de Lauzun 
thanks you.” 

The house in which the poor girl and her faithful nurse had 
taken refuge belonged to one who in former years had been a 
faithful servant of the de Lauzun family, and with many lamen- 
tations at the downfall of the proud race she so much reverenced, 
Madame Gailliard promised to pfocure some disguise which would 
enable Cecile to elude suspicion, as they should, when the city was 
clothed in darkness, steal to the quay, where good Captain Archer 
promised to meet them. 

It was noon, and the good ship General Washington was al- 
ready speeding on her homeward way. The sun no longer re- 
fused to shed his light, and the hue of the cloudless sky was 
reflected in the depths below, and 

“ Proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the noble vessel goes.” 

Cecile de Lauzun sought to catch the last glimpse of her native 
land, and her heart was very sad. She felt herself bereft of pa- 
rents and home, friends and fortune, a wanderer about to launch 
forth mid new and untried scenes. Her brave father had fallen 
by the guillotine, a martyr to his loyalty ; her brother, the young 
and gallant Victor, was one of the personal attendants of the 
royal Louis, and she knew that while the monarch lived, the De 
Lauzuns’ place was at his side. But was there no other name 
which found an echo in her heart? Did no other form rise before 
her eyes and seem to reproach her for deserting the land which 
gave her birth, and those to whom she was bound by the most 
tender ties? Cecile shed bitter tears as the distant shores faded 
from her view. But Marie, with affectionate eagerness, endeav- 
ored to win the orphan from the remembrance of her sorrows; 


and Captain Archer, who, like the most of his profession, pos- 
sessed a disinterested generosity, united to an almost womanly 


tenderness of heart, painted to her in bright and glowing colors 


her future home, and promised that in his wife the orphan should 
find a mother, and that while he lived she should never want a 
friend. And s0 passed the days and weeks. The roughest 
sailor on board learned to love the gentle and sorrowful girl, and 
their voices were low and hushed when she made her appearance 


-on deck. 


But at length their voyage was at an end, and many a loving 
heart bounded with joy as the gallant ship entered the harbor of 
Boston, and thanksgivings ascended from many a home that the 
loved ones were restored once more. And Cecile, there were 
none in all this vast country to welcome her, none save her fond 
old nurse to love her, and the remembrance of former days when 
she was rich in friends, and fortune smiled brightly, overcame her. 

“ Come, mademoiselle,” said Captain Archer, ‘‘ remember that 
you are my daughter now, and I must take you home. How as- 
tonished my wife will be to see me with such a beautiful young 
lady ; and my Mary and yourself will soon be like sisters.” 

Captain Archer’s wife did indeed look astonished, but it seemed 
no pleasurable emotion, and she received poor Cecilo with marked 
coldness, bestowing looks of indignation and many a sly, bitter 
innuendo upon her luckless husband. Mrs. Archer, like the 
worthy sailor, had received very little education in her youth, but 
she possessed not the native nobility of mind which refined and 
elevated him. Coarse, envious, and a prey to the most devour- 
ing jealousy, she availed herself of every opportunity to annoy 
and wound her guest. Poor Cecile, many and bitter were the 
tears she shed when alone with her good nurse, and often did she 
wish that she too had met the fate of those she loved in her own 
land,—far better than to endure such a miserable existence, a 
guest upon sufferance, hated and maligned, often hearing herself 
slightingly spoken of to strangers, and pained by unfeeling allu- 
sions to the dear ones she had lost forever. At times the proud 
De Lauzun blood which filled her veins mounted to her brow, and 
with a few words she would reduce Mrs. Archer to submission for 
the time being; then would come a revulsion of feeling, and 
throwing herself upon the bosom of the faithful Marie she would 
weep in silence. 

One morning, Mrs. Archer had been more taunting than was 
her wont; long ago had she forbidden her daughter from holding 
any intercourse with their guest, but now she endeavored to in- 
sinuate that her friends had wondered she could allow Mary to 
associate at all with such a person as Mademoiselle Cecile, the 
only name by which our heroine would allow herself to be known 
in Boston. When Captain Archer came home at noon, Cecile 
met him with a flushed cheek and sparkling eye that showed her 
pride had been aroused. 

“Captain Archer,” she said, “you offered to be a parent in 
the place of those I lost, and believe me, I am not ungrateful ; 
the prayers of the fatherless constantly ascend for you, and the 
Holy Virgin will bless you for your kindness; but I can no long- 
er lead a life of dependence. Do you think I could obtain a situ- 
ation as governess? My father gave me the best of masters, and 
for years I was blessed by the instructions of a truly excellent 
English governess. Actuated by love of Mrs. Gordon, I became 
as proficient in her language asin my own. Spanish, Italian, and 
music also I am competent to teach ; and then if I am successful 
I can provide for the wants of my good Marie and myself.” 


Captain Archer knew the cause of Cecile’s determination. He 
had often secretly remonstrated with his wife upon her cruelty, 
but in vain; her jealousy was too fierce for control, and after each 
interference she but heaped fresh taunts upon her victim. 

“ But mademoiselle,” replied the worthy sailor, ‘I must exact 
a promise that if you should obtain such a situation as you desire, 
and should at any time wish to relinquish it, you will remember 
that you are to call upon Tom Archer for assistance.” 

“ Thank you, my kind friend,” said Cecile, “but I so earnestly 
pray for success that I dare not think of the possibility of failure.” 

“My dear,” said Captain Archer to his wife as they sat at the 
dinner table, “did you know that Mademoiselle Cecile wishes to 
run away from us ?” 

“Jndeed !” said Mrs. Archer, frigidly, ‘I must say that I have 
never seen any evidence of such an inclination.” 

The captain saw his error, and as he expressed himself, “ tried 
her upon another tack.” 

“She wishes to obtain a situation as governess, my dear, and 
I think we might at any rate beg her to give our Mary French 
lessons.” 

“Indeed, Captain Archer, J will never give my consent to such 
a plan. For my own part, I have never felt so much admiration 
for the French as some people I know, and I would much rather 
have Mary learn to be virtuous, sensible, and well-behaved.” 

As Captain Archer noted the rapid changes of Cecile’s counte- 
nance, he felt that her plan was a wise one, and that she must es- 
cape from his wife’s venomous tongue. But in those early days 
of the republic a French governess was too great a luxury to be 
indulged in, and Cecile was doomed to disappointment. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of Captain Archer and the friends he had 
enlisted in ker behalf, she was unable to procure any situation, 
however humble. As the poor girl was pouring out her sorrows 
to the faithful Marie : 

“ Pauvre petite,” exclaimed the humble, affectionate fricnd, 
“who would have thought in those old days at the chateau, when 
you were gladsome as a bird, that I should have lived to see my 
young lady in such grief. Little did we dream when you used to 
crown Mrs. Gordon and yourself with flowers—” 

“The Virgin be praised, Marie,” interposed Cecile, “ you have 
given me new life. Those flowers, you know I excelled in mak- 
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ing them, and can far surpass the stiff, frightful imitations I have 
seen sold here. I will this very evening obtain materials, and 
make some specimen bouquets.” 

And Cecile’s productions rivalled nature’s self, very different 
indeed from the stiff caricatures of flowers that had hitherto been 
sold in Boston. The milliner to whom she carried them was de- 
lighted, promising her abundance of orders and ample compensa- 
tion. As soon as Cecile was able to procure a small, humble 
home, she removed to it with Marie, and there she felt the luxury 
of being free from bitter words and unkind glances. All the day 
was spent in her graceful task, and the little room in which she 
worked was nearly filled with the most beautiful flowers, which 
needed but perfume to make them equal their sisters of the par- 
tetre. The beautiful flower-maker became the fashion, and no 
lady was judged to rightly understand the art of dress who did 
not appear adorned with tho fruits of Mademoiselle Cecile’s skill. 

Among the most distinguished and valuable of Cecile’s patron- 
esses was Miss Cabotte, the daughter of one of the wealthiest cit- 
izens of Boston. She possessed great influence in society, and 
having always been much interested in the young French refugee, 
often devised means to assist her with the utmost delicacy. Many 
of Cecile’s beautiful productions were executed for her, and often 
would she spend hours watching the exquisite buds and blossoms 
as they seemed to spring into life beneath the dexterous fingers 
that formed them. At such times she would endeavor to pene- 
trate the mystery which surrounded one who had evidently been 
accustomed to move in a sphere far different from that to which 
she was now reduced ; but all her efforts were unsuccessful. ‘The 
high breeding of Cecile made her always courteous, but beyond a 
certain point she was inaccessible, and with an air of reserve re- 

Selled all inquiries. Eminent for her beauty, accomplishments, 
and the dignity which is characteristic of New England women, 
Miss Cabotte shone above all others in a city always famous for 
beauty and intelligence ; wherever she made her appearance, a 
host of admirers immediately surrounded her, some, perhaps, at- 
tracted by her wealth, but many who offered their homage were 
sincere lovers. Still the lady proved obdurate, and unmoved by 
their devotion. But the blind god will not be mocked with im- 
punity, and the shaft destined to pierce the heart of Miss Cabotte 
was already winging its flight. 

In the month of June, 1796, a little party of gay and gallant 
Frenchmen visited Boston, bringing letters to some of the most 
prominent citizens, of course including Mr. Cabotte. The party 
consisted of the Marquis de Brissot, the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
and the Count d’Auvergne. Young, handsome, witty, and noble, 
these gentlemen created a great sensation among the republican 
belles, and even Miss Cabotte’s eyes shone with a more dazzling 
light, and her smile was more winning, when the Marquis de 
Brissot approached, while the new and undefined emotions which 
filled her heart caused her to ask herself if it were possible that 
love for the handsome stranger had created them. 

One morning the Marquis de Brissot and his friends were dis- 
cussing with Miss Cabotte a ball soon to be given, which it was 
expected would eclipse anything ever attempted in Boston. 

“I must visit Mademoiselle Cecile, and beg her to invent some- 
thing entirely new for méy” said the lady, “ something like herself 
—striking and beautiful.” 

“ Cruel Miss Cabotte,” said d’Auvergne. ‘ Why endeavor to 
inflict a deeper wound in our hearts. But who is this beautiful 
compatriot of mine, as I judge her to be from her name ?”’ 

“O, Mademoiselle Cecile is Mademoiselle Cecile, and that is all 
we can tell you of her in Boston. Notwithstanding our far-famed 
inquisitiveness, no persons have ever been found bold enough to 
ask her any direct questions about herself. She is a refugee, and 
none can doubt her being of noble birth. Although I believe I 
am more privileged than any others, yet my attempts to withdraw 
her from such utter seclusion as that in which she lives have 
proved unavailing. But, gentlemen, if you feel any interest in 
your countrywoman, will you accompany me, and we will seo if 
Mademoiselle Cecile has any flowers at present.” 

The gentlemen of course bowed obedience to the expressed 
wish of Miss Cabotte, and in a few moments were on their way to 
the residence of the flower-maker. De Brissot seemed silent and 
agitated. Miss Cabotte’s heart beat high with hope, and bright 
visions of happiness rose before her eyes as she marked his emo- 
tion, for she thought herself the cause. But they have reached 
Cecile’s door, and are ushered by one of the assistants she has 
taken into the little parlor, where the visitors amuse themselves 
by admiring the beautiful wreaths and bouquets which in great 
profusion adorn the room. The door opens, and a light, graceful 
form appears. What means that shriek ¢ 

Cecile !” 

Henri !” 

And Cecile is clasped in De Brissot’s arms. For a moment all 
were silent, then De Villeneuve advancing, said : 

“ Is it possible that I again behold Mademoiselle Lauzun, the 
sister whose loss poor Victor has mourned so long? De Brissot’s 
will not be the only heart that will welcome you to France once 
more.” 

Cecile for an instant, in the arms of her lover, forgot the world, 
then withdrawing from his embrace, she glanced towards Miss 
Cabotte, who, agitated by contending emotions, was gazing upon 
them. De Brissot undorstood the look. 

*‘ Allow me, Miss Cabotte,” he said, ‘to solve the mystery as 
far as I am able, by presenting to you Mademoiselle de Lauzun, 
my betrothed bride, whom I have mourned as lost to me forever. 
Speak, Cecile, and tell me why you left us in ignorance of your 
fate? Victor and myself supposed that you perished when the 
chateau was attacked, for we could find no trace of you after that 
dreadful day.” 
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“ Then you never received my letters,” replied Cecile, “and 
you believed me lost, as I also thought myself alone in the world. 
After my martyred father had perished by the guillotine, my 
mother never spoke again, and hardly had his spirit winged its 
way to heaven ere another angel joined it in the happy home 
where there is no more parting. I was alone at the chateau, and 
every hour brought news of fresh atrocities ; still I believed that a 
helpless, defenceless woman would be respected. Alas, not men, 
but fiends were then the master-spirits in France! One morning, 
my faithful nurse rashed to my room before I had risen, ‘ Wake, 
mademoiselle,’ she cried, ‘“‘ Pierre brings us dreadful tidings !’ 
I sprang from my bed, and as she hastily assisted me to dress, I 
Jearned that the mob were even then on their way to attack the 
chateau. I saw Pierre, who you remember was the son of Marie, 
and my foster-brother, and he confirmed the tale, adding that my 
life was to be spared that I might become the bride of Dubois, 
the son of my father’s steward, who headed the party. Pierre had 
pretended to join them to obtain their confidence, and at tho risk 
of his own life had come to save mine. I secreted a few jewels 
about my person, and putting on disguises which Pierre had pro- 
vided, Marie and myself fled from our beloved home. I wrote 
hasty letters to Victor and yourself, informing you of our flight, 
and that we were on our way to Bordeaux, intending to embark 
for America, and begging you if it were possible to join us. We 
arrived at our destination in safety, but without hearing of you, 
and found shelter under the roof of an old servant, with whom I 
also left letters, which she promised you should receive. Kind 
Captain Archer aided our escape, reccived us on board his vessel, 
and brought us to this country, where for some time we lived in 
his family ; but at length remembering how in happier days I had 
excelled in making flowers, I adopted it as a means of support, 
and have amply provided for our wants, through the kindness of 
the ladies of Boston.” And she bowed to Miss Cabotte, who 
had listened as eagerly as did De Brissot to the tale. “ And now, 
Henri, tell me of Victor and yourself. Where is my brother?” 


“In Paris, Cecile, and about to become the husband of your 
old playmate and friend, my sister Mathilde. After we heard of 
the attack upon the chateau, our royal master had just fallen a 
victim to the fury of the populace. Although our jailor called 
himself an incorruptible patriot, we found means to tempt him 
from his allegiance, and then our first thought was of you, dear 
Cecile. For weeks we sought to find some trace of you, but in 
yain. At last a peasant told us that when the chateau was burned 
your life was sacrificed. These sad tidings rendered my own life 
yalueless, and I returned to Paris. There I met General Bona- 
parte, who offered me a command in his army. Hoping soon to 
fall upon the field of battle, the death a soldier covets, I accepted 
his offer, and persuaded Victor to join me. Soon we felt the won- 
derful fascination of our chief, and our attachment to him kept us 
near his person. Now he has married the mother of my kinsman, 
Eugene de Beauharnais, and our estates have been restored to us. 
So, dear Cecile, your cares are over now, or at least it shall be my 
privilege through life to avert from you as far as it is in the power 
of man, all sorrow.” 

Miss Cabotte advanced toward Cecile, and taking her hand, said: 

“ My dear Mademoiselle De Lauzun, you must permit me to 
prove to you that the daughters of America gratefully appreciate 
the services rendered us by your gallant father, and can only re- 
gret that his daughter has dwelt so long in obscurity among us. 
My father was honored by the friendship of the Duc de Lauzun. 
Will you not give his daughter the happiness of being called your 
friend 

Cecile embraced Miss Cabotte, who continued: “ The first 
proof of our friendship that I shall exact, dear Mademoiselle 
Cecile, will be that you look upon me as a sister, and remain with 
me till all is arranged for your return to France.” 

De Brissot was charmed by the generosity displayed by Miss 
Cabotte, for though no coxcomb, he had divined her feelings 
toward himself, and urged Cecile to accept her hospitality. 

“Tt will not be for long, dear Cecile,” he whispered. “TI shall 
ere many days exact from you a fulfilment of your promise, and 
claim the hand your father placed in mine. Our union can be 
solemnized as well in Boston as in Paris, and then we will return 
to France, and Victor.” 

Mr. Cabotte was delighted to receive the daughter of his gal- 
lant friend, and secretly urged by De Brissot, begged her to repay 
her lover for all the grief he had felt for her supposed death. Ce- 
cile at length yielded to their solicitations, and the most admired 
beauty at the famous ball was the Marquise de Brissot, then on 
the eve of departure, with her husband, for their native land. 


A few years later we find Madame de Brissot the brightest orna- 
ment of the imperial court, then in the zenith of its magnificence, 
honored with the warm affection of the Empress Josephine, and 
idolized by her husband the marquis. But Cecile had never for- 
gotten her residence in America. She often related to the em- 
press her history as a flower-maker, and in enthusiastic terms 
eulogized the generosity of Miss Cabotte, with whom she had sus- 
tained an affectionate correspondence since they parted. The 
reader may therefore judge of Cecile’s delight on learning that 
her friend had married the Hon. Richard Campbell, the newly 
appointed American ambassador to France, and of her still 
greater happiness, when, after the presentation of the new ambas- 
sadress to the empress, Josephine taking her hand, said, with 
unrivalled grace : 

“ Politics belong not to woman’s province, so when we welcome 
you to our court, Madame Campbell, ’tis not as wife of the rep- 
resentative of a powerful nation, nor merely as one whose beauty 
and grace will shed fresh lustre upon our salons, but as the kind 
friend and generous patroness of our dear Madame de Brissot, 
when she was simply known as the flower-maker.” 


JACK MARLAND’S DUEL. 


Jack MARLAND was a happy fellow—at least any one who 
saw him seated in his comfortable chambers in the Temple in a 
vast casy chair, and enveloped with clouds of smoke, proceeding 
from his favorite meerschaum, as the bell of St. Paul’s rang ten, 
would have said so. Jack was a clever fellow, too; he sang well, 
he danced well; the Cheshire hounds were not unacquainted with 
him ; the Isis and the Thames were intimate with him (for Jack 
pulled a good oar) ; a dab at fencing, a fair single-stick player, in 
his element in the pistol-gallery, and to crown all he had just 
made a not unsuccessful debut as a speaker in the courts at West- 
minster. Jack truly ought to have been happy from a thousand 
reasons. He was a favorite with his acquaintance and profession- 
al brethren ; by the fair sex his witty conversation and handsome 
and gentlemanly person and demeanor were duly appreciated. 

“ And was Jack happy?” methinks I hear a fair reader inquire. 
Jack was not happy, or rather he thought he was not happy. Jack 
had got it into his silly head that, in spite of his accomplishments, 
his cleverness, and his handsome face and figure, he, Jack, was a 
coward, and that if ever his courage should be put to the proof, he 
should be lamentably wanting. This was Jack’s “ombre noir ;” 
this was the thought that embittered Jack’s existence ; and at the 
time we introduce Jack to the notice of our readers, he was in his 
aforesaid easy chair, and under the soothing influence of his afore- 
said pipe, assisted by a cup of strong Mocha, turning over in his 
mind the different methods by which he thought it likely that he 
might be able to solve the knotty question, “ Am I or am I not a 
coward?” Jack thought and thought, and smoked and smoked, 
till he was half asleep, without coming to any correct or satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The idea had taken strong possession of his 
mind and tormented him strangely. He however determined, and 
indeed he had fifty times beforé determined, to seize the first op- 
portunity which might present itself of placing himself in the way 
of grappling with some imminent danger. This wished for oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself, and in rather a curious manner. 


The long vacation arrived ; that time so wished for, so looked 
forward to by all the legal profession. Jack, like many other 
denizens of the Temple, packed up his traps, sent his clerk for a 
cab, stuck a card outside his door with the inscription, “ Return be- 
fore the 20th of October,” “shipped himself all aboard of a ship,” 
then of a diligence, and in due course of time found himself in 
Paris. One half day was sufficient to enable him to find a good 
suite of rooms, Rue du Helder, Boul., Italien; and now behold 
Jack fully launched in all the gayety, not to say dissipation, of 
the metropolis of the French. Jack, we have before said, was a 
very good shot with the pistol, yet he had never been guilty of 
that height of folly, a duel, and indeed had often been heard to 
say that he never would. He however frequented many of the 
pistol galleries, which abounded in Paris; and, amongst others, 
he had honored with his presence the tir au pistolet of M. Lepage, 
where, of course, he very soon became known as “Le Monsieur 
Anglais, qui tire aussi bien qu’un Francais.” 

One day Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Lepage with one 
of his friends, found it occupied by a young man well known as 
one of the best shots in Paris ; and most assuredly he was a good 
shot. He performed all the feats which tradition assigns to the 
Chevalier St. George. He each time hit the bull’s-ey¢ of the tar- 
get at the usual distance, snuffed a candle with the ball, split a 
bullet against the edge of a knife, and drove a nail into the wall 
by striking the head exactly in the centre with the ball, and, in 
short, by a thousand feats of this nature proved himself worthy 
the name of a first-rate shot. His amour propre was roused by the 
presence of Jack, whom the attendant, in presenting him with the 
pistol, had quietly said was almost as good a shot as himself. 
But at each shot, instead of receiving from Jack the tribute of 
praise he deserved, he heard Jack, in reply to the exclamations of 
astonishment which proceeded from all in the gallery, say: “ No 
doubt, that is a very good shot ; but the result would be very dif- 
ferent, I’ve a notion, if he had a live man for his butt.” This in- 
cessant calling in question of his power as a duellist, for Jack had 
repeated his observation three times, at first astonished the tireur, 
and ended by annoying him ; and, at length turning round to Jack, 
and looking at him with an air dalf-jesting and half-threatening, 
he said: 

“Forgive me, Mr. Englishman, but it appears to me that three 
times you have made an observation disparaging to my courage ; 
will you be kind enough to give me some explanation of the 
meaning of your words ?” 

“ My words,” answered our friend, “do not, I think, require 
any explanation. They are plain enough, in my opinion.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will be good enough to repeat them, in 
order that I may judge of the meaning which they will bear, and 
the object with which they have been spoken,” was the reply of 
the Frenchman. 

“T said,” answered Jack, with the most perfect sang froid, 
“‘when I saw you hit the bull’s-eye at each shot, that neither your 
hand nor your eye would be so steady if your pistol were pointed 
against the breast of a man in the place of a wooden partition.” 

“ And why, may I ask ?” 

“ Because,” answered Jack, “it seems to me, that at the mo- 
ment of pulling the trigger, aud firing at a man, the mind would 
be seized with a kind of emotion likely to unsteady the Mand and 
consequently the aim.” 

“ You have fought many duels?” asked the Frenchman. 

“Not one,” said Jack. 

“ Ah!” rejoined the other, with a slight sneer, ‘then I am not 
surprised that you suppose the possibility of a man being afraid 
under such circumstances.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Jack, “you misunderstand me. I fancy 


that at the moment when one man is about to kill another, he 
may tremble from other emotion than that of fear.” 

“ Sir, I never tremble,” said the shot. 

“ Possibly,” replied Jack, with the same composure; “still I 
am not convinced, that, at twenty-five paces, that is, at the dis- 
tance at which you hit the bull’s-eye, each timo—” 

“ Well, at twenty-five paces?” interrupted the other. 

“ You would miss your man,” was the cool reply. 

“Sir, I assure you I should not,” answered the Frenchman. 

“ Forgive me if I doubt your word,” said Jack. 

“You mean, then, to give me the lie?” 

“T merely assert the fact,” replied our friond. 

“A fact, however, which I think you would scarcely like to 
establish,” said the tireur. 

“ Why not?” said Jack, looking steadily at his antagonist. 

“By proxy, perhaps.” i 

“ By proxy, or in my own person, I care not which,” said Jack. 

“T warn you, you would be somewhat rash.” 

“Not at all,” said Jack; “for I merely say what I think, and, 
consequently, my conviction is that I should risk but little.” 

“ Let us understand each other,” said the Frenchman. “ You 
repeat to me a second time that at twenty-five paces I should miss 
my man.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Jack. 
that this is the fifth time I have said it.” 

“ Parbleu !” said the Frenchman, now thoroughly exasperated. 
“ This is too much—you want to insult me.” 

“ Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. 

“Good!” said the other. “ Your hour, sir?” 

“ Why not now?’ said Jack. 

“ The place?” said the other. 

“We are but five steps from the Bois de Boulogne,” replied 
Jack. 

“ Your arms, sir?” 

“The pistol, of course,” was Jack’s answer. “ We are not 
about to fight a duel, but to decide a point upon which we are at 
issue.” 

The two young men entered the cabriolet, each accompanied 
by a friend, and drove towards the Bois de Boulogne. Arrived 
at the appointed place, the seconds wished to arrange the matter. 
This, however, was very difficult ; Jack’s adversary required an 
apology, whilst Jack maintained that he owed him none, unless 
he himself was either killed or wounded; for, unless this hap- 
pened, he (Jack) would not have been proved wrong. ‘The sec- 
onds spent a quarter of an hour in the attempt to effect a recon- 
ciliation, but in vain. They then wished to place the antagonists 
at thirty paces from each other. To this Jack would not consent, 
observing that the point in question could not be correctly decided 
if any difference were made between the distance now to be fixed 
and the distance at which his antagonist had hit the bull’s-eye in 
the gallery. It was then proposed that a louis should be thrown 
up, in order to decide who should shoot first. This Jack declared 
was totally unnecessary ; that the right to the first shot naturally 
belonged to his adversary ; and although the Frenchman was anx- 
ious that Jack should take advantage of this one chance, he was 
firm, and carried his point. The “garcon” of the shooting gal- P 
lery had followed, and was ready to charge the pistols, which he 
did with the same measure, the same kind of powder, and the 
same kind of balls as those used by the Frenchman in the gallery 
a short time before. The pistols, too, were the same ; this con- 
dition alone, Jack had imposed a sine qua non. The antagonists, 
placed at twenty-five paces from each other, received each his pis- 
tol, and the seconds retired a few paces in order to leave the com- 
batants free to fire on one another according to the stipulated 
agreement. 

Jack took none of the precautions usual with duellists ; he at- 
tempted not to shield any part of his body by position or any 
other means; but allowed his arms to hang down at his side, and 
presented his full front to his enemy, who scarcely knew what to 
make of this extraordinary conduct. He had fought several duels, 
but it had never been his lot to see such sang froid in any one of 
his antagonists. He felt as if bewildered, and Jack’s theory oc- 
curring to his mind tended but little to re-assure him ; in short, the 
celebrated shot, who never missed either his man or the bull’s-eye 
of the target, began to doubt his own powers. Twice he raised 
his pistol, and twice he lowered it again. This was of course con- 
trary to all laws of duelling ; but each time Jack contented him- 
self with saying, “Take time, monsieur, take time.” A third 
time he raised his arm, and, feeling ashamed of himself, fired. 
It was a moment of painful anxiety to the seconds ; but they were 
soon relieved, for Jack, the instant after the pistol had been fired, 
turned to the right and to the left, and made a low bow to the two 
friends to show that he was not wounded, and then said, coolly, 
to his antagonist: ‘‘ You see, sir, I was right.” 

“You were,” answered the Frenchman. “And now fire, in 
your turn.” sik 

“Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat and handing the pistol 
to the garcon. ‘ What good would it do me to shoot at you?” 

“But, sir,” said his adversary, “ you have the right, and I 
cannot permit it to be otherwise; besides, 1 am anxious to see 
how you shoot.” 

“Let us understand each other,” said Jack. “I never said 
that I would hit you. I said you would not hit me; youhave not 
hit me ; I was right; and now there is an end to the matter.” 
And in spite of all the remonstrances and entreaties of the French- 
man, Jack mounted his cab and drove off, repeating to his friend : 
“Ttold you there was a mighty difference between firing at a 
doll and firing at a man.” 

Jack’s mind was eased ; he had solved the problem, and found 
that he was not a coward. 


“Tt appears to me 
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RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 

M. M. Batxov, Esq.—Dear Sir,—For nearly six years I 
have had the pleasure of contributing to the pages of the 
“ Pictorial,” and during that period have illustrated man 
of the most prominent cities and towns of our Union. 
have journeyed over many thousand miles, have been the 
recipient of many favors, and have enjoyed the hospitality 
of innumerable friends, whose acquaintance I have formed 
through my connection with your paper. The retrospect is 
one affording to me unalloyed pleasure ; and if I have been 
instrumental in contributing in any degree to the amusement 
and instruction of your onde, € shall feel that the time 
employed has not been vainly spent. If I have familiarized 
them to my articles and illustrations—if I have awakened 
any interest in the minds of those who have been accustom- 
ed to follow me in my travels, it may not appear out of 
place, previous to entering upon another somewhat extend- 

*ed trip, to illustrate the starting-point from whence I set 
out, and to which my eager steps have been so often bent 
when returning from previous excursions. Presuming then 
that their acquiescence is granted, and sufficient interest 
awakened to insure attention, I shall proceed to describe the 
accompanying series of views of Rahway, New Jersey. Let 
me in the first place, however, give your readers some idea 
ef the locality of the aforesaid town, and of its characteristics. 
It is situated upon the Rahway River, about four miles from 
Staten Island Sound, and is about twenty miles from New 
York, by the New Jersey Railroad. The first house was 
erected about the year 1720, and the place was settled prin- 
cipally by persons from Elizabethtown. There appears to 

some confusion regarding the origin of the name given 
to the village. Onan old map published previous to the 
Revolution, I find it laid down as “‘ Spanktown ;” while oth- 
ers say that the name Rahway was derived from an Indian 
chief, who resided on the site occupied by the village, and 
whose name was Rahwack. A branch of the river divides 
the town into Upper and Lower Rahway; and the county 
line, running along that branch, places the upper portion in 
the new county of Union (formerly part of Essex), and the 
lower portion in Middlesex. Lower Rahway was settled 
principally by Friends, or Quakers, and was at one time 
called Bridgetown. I had heard that “ Spanktown” was 
the cognomen given to the lower town from the fact that a 


VIEW IN RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RAHWAY, N. J. 


drunken cobbler, who 
quarrelled with his wife, 
had used a shingle as a 
means of corporeal pun- 
ishment. To my surprise, 
however, in turning over 
the pages of Irving’s 
“Washington,” I found 
the map alluded to, on 
which the whole town is 
designated by that title, 
and the name Rahway ig- 
nored. The population 
of the whole town, includ- 
ing the suburbs of Milton, 
Leesville, etc., which are 
“part and parcel” of the 
whole, is somewhere about 
10,000. The site of Rah- 
way ranges from northeast 
to southeast, with the river 
running west to east, and 
the railroad, which runs 
north and south, crosses 
the river, and entering 
Lower Rahway, leaves the 
upper town somewhat to 
the west of its track. Thus 
the depot is located in the 
lower town; and as the 
post-office, banks, etc., are 
all located here, the great- 
of the retail 

e of the place concen- 
tres in this vicinity. This 
gives rise to a jealousy of 


feeling between the two portions, which it is to be hoped the 
next legislature will effectually destroy by incorporating the 
whole into a city. Of late years, Rahway has taken a start, 
which promises to place er side by side with her more 
pulous sisters, Newark, Elizabeth and New Brunswick. 
he mill-dams, of which there were four in the precincts of 
the town, and which was supposed to be the prolific source 
of fever and ague, have been taken down at an expense to 
the tax-payers of nearly $35,000. A company has been in- 
corporated for the introduction of gas into the streets and 
dwellings, and other improvements made and proposed, 
which will go far towards attracting the better class of 
business men of New York to make their homes within her 
borders. Already there are large numbers of her citizens 
who do business in the “ great emporium,” and the trains in 
the mornings and evenings and come filled with such. 
The distance is but twenty alien, and the time but an hour, 
including ferriage across the Hudson. This is but little 
more than what is required to reach the upper part of the 
island by means of the crowded and uncomfortable horse- 
cars and omnibuses ; and business men are becoming every 
day more alive to the fact that they can enjoy all the pleas- 
ures and comforts of living in the country, free from the tur- 
moil, dust and mud of the city, at the same time that of 
reach their places of business py the time they have finish 
their morning paper. So rapid has been the growth of the 
empire city, that warehouses are rapidly encroaching upon 
the private residences, and the merchant who builds his 
store upon the site of his house, is driven to find a home in 
the suburban towns and villages. Newark, Elizabeth, 
and a hundred others which I could name, have felt the in- 
fluence of this exodus, and Rahway is receiving her share. 
There are here two Presbyterian, two Methodist, one Epis- 
copalian, one Baptist, one Catholic, and one colored church, 
besides Friends’ meeting-houses, and an Unitarian society 
about organizing. Of public and private schools there are 
uite a number. The “ Rahway Library Association and 
ree Reading-Room” is an institution recently started b 
some of the enterprising cifizens of the place. Rahway is 
supported chiefly by its manufactures, the principal of which 
is carriage-making in all its branches. Vast numbers of 
carriages of every conceivable style and pattern are made 
here for the Southern market. A large amount of ready- 
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RESIDENCE OF A. C. WATSON, ESQ. 


made clothing also goes South from this place. There are 
founderies, potteries, saw and grist mills, machine shops, a 
factory for fulling cloth and making satinets, etc., all of which 
are doing a good business, and afford employment to la 
numbers of the inhabitants. Abraham Clark, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independenc’, was born in the 
immediate neigliborhood of Rahway, and lies buried in the 
cemetery of the First Presbyterian Church. A tall but plain 
shaft marks the spot where rest his mortal remains.—“ There 
is a ghost in every house,” they say, and Rahway is not with- 
out its dark spot and blemish. I would that I could pass over 
the subject without mention ; but feel compelled to call the at- 
tention of her citizens to the fact, that that which should prove 
her brightest honor, is made her lasting disgrace, for the lack 
‘of public spirit. I allude to the circumstance that one of 
America’s noblest painters lie$ sepulchred in our midst, with 
no stone to mark his ae . It may be that I am over- 
sensitive, professionally. It may be so; but I must confess 
that, when I was shown an humble mound in St. Paul’s cem- 
etery, without even a stake to designate it as the grave of 
some of the brightest hopes and the tomb of a lofty ambition— 
when I was told that beneath lay the remains of Henry In- 
man, I confess that the blood of indignation suffused my face, 
and words of evil import d ~ lips. Not for his sake 
would I have the lofty marble erected. No, no; the towering 
shaft could add nothing to his fame—that is already world- 
wide, and lasting as time. But for our own honor, and for 
the sake of posterity, who will seek with anxious eyes for the 
spot where his form is enshrined, would I have it designated 
by an imposing monument. It will be the sorrow of a future 
age, and the disgrace of the present, that we knew not how to ap- 
preciate genius such as his. ‘The warrior, who slays his thousands, 
and is the cause of misery to countless myriads of the human race, 
is entombed beneath the magnificent architectural pile ; while he, 
whose mission ’twas to soften the heart and enlighten the minds 


of his fellow-men by brilliant conceptions of the beautiful, and who 
faithfully performed that mission, lies buried. like a dog. Alas, 
that it isso! I trust that our citizens may wash out this stain by 
a fitting monument to the memory of Henry Inman. Let them 
show to posterity that they knew enough to appreciate him.—The 
view at the commencement of this article gives a faithful likeness 
of the depot of the New Jersey Railroad—Degraw’s Hotel, the 
te hotel of the place, and Platt’s carriage warehouse on the 
eft. This is one of the largest establishments in Rahway, and 
does an extensive trade with the South, giving employment to a 
large number of workmen. On this page is a view in Main 
Street, taken from near the post-office, looking south. This is the 
centre of retail trade, and presents usually a busy scene. The 
Rahway Savings Institution is seen on the left beneath the willow 
tree. The view of the First Presbyterian Church will be recog- 
nized at once by every citizen as well as by the casual visitor. Its 
spire is a landmark for miles around, and is the first, most promi- 
nent object seen in approaching the town from any direction. 
This is the oldest congregation in Rahway, the first place of wor- 
ship being erected by a union of Episcopalians and Prechgtesians 
about 1742. The church grew and flourished until the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, but during the period of that severe 
struggle it languished. The situation of Rahway made it a post 
of considerable danger, as the whole country was harassed by in- 
cursions of the British troops from Staten Island. The pastor 
was absent through the pressure of the times for years, and the 
congregation became scattered. After the close of the war, how- 
ever, the church resumed its wonted prosperity, which has never 
since departed. Several entire congregations have withdrawn 
from it, and yet in point of numbers it is full. The present edifice 
was erected in 1831, and such has been the increase in the con- 
gregation since that period, that it is proposed to enlarge it to ac- 


ACACIA LODGE, RAHWAY, N. J. 


commodate the growth, Its Ape pastor is Rev. S. 8. Shedden. 
The Episcopal Church (St. a is shown in one of the smaller 
engravings. The rear view was taken for the purpose of showing 
the parsonage, which is opposite, ‘The edifice is of comparatively 
recent erection, and the congregation a flourishing one. The rec- 
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VIEW IN MAIN STREET, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


RESIDENCE OF J. R. SHOTWELL, ESQ. 


tor is the Rev. H. N. Pierce. I have given.a view of the 
bank, it being among the “institutions” of Rahway, without 
which we should be completely at a loss. -A charter was 
granted by the legislature in 1828, for a capital of $100,000, 
and the institution was re-chartered in 1845, with a capital 
increased to $200,000. The neat and substantial building 
shown in the engraving serves the double purpose of a resi- 
dence for the cashier and an office for banking purposes. Its 
officers are B. M. Price, president, and F. King, cashier. A 
sketch of three ornate private residences, of which there are a 
number in the vicinity, closes my series of views. I have se-_ 
lected these, not so much perhaps that they are the most pic- 
turesque or beautiful, but that they are fair specimens of the 
style of all. These edifices, as they appear in nature, 
stand near to each other, and are surrounded by masses of 
foliage, much of which I have been compelled to dispense 
with in the drawings. The residence of A. C. Watson, Esq. 
stands upon Milton Avenue, facing Fourth Street, and is en- 
compassed by a variety of fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubbery. Mr. Shotwell’s residence, on the left, has been re- 
cently finished at an immense expense, and is probably one of 
the most complete and thoroughly finished residences in the 
State of New Jersey. His grounds have not yet assumed the 
beautiful appearance which time alone can give them, although 
he has devoted large spms in transplanting full grown decidu- 
ous trees for the benefit of shade and ornament. The building 
is of brick, stuccoed. ‘ Acacia Lodge,” so named from the 
numerous evergreen trees which surround it, is situated on 
Fourth Street, opposite the foot of Cherry Street, and is some- 
what noted for the beauty of its grounds, and the great —7 
of choice fruit and shrubbery with which they are replete. Mod- 
esty forbids me to enlarge upon its attractions, as it is the property 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE NIGHT WHEN LITTLE EDDIE DIED. 


BY H. D. L. WEBSTER. 


The midnight stars looked softly down, 

The village streets were hushed and still, 
The moon, just setting ‘mong the trees, 

Cast long, dark shadows on the hill: 
The wind crept through the elms and sighed, 
The night when little Eddie died. 


We'd watched him many weary days, 

When hope was in our hearts so fair, 
And when sad doubts came looming up— 

We'd watched through all the changes there ; 
We'd watched and hoped, we wept and prayed, 
The night when little Eddie died. 


Hearts long o‘erstrained with one great care, 
Relax, or break, when comes the woe; 
And raving madness follows soon, 
> Where fresh, heart-tears refuse to flow. 
We wept—kind [Heaven ! how full the tide 
The night when little Eddie died! 


We left him to his sleep so sweet, 
Down by the moaning salt sea wave ; 

Kind strangers gathered tearful round, 
And made for him a little grave. 

The wind was sad, as when it sighed 

The night when little Eddie died. 


Six years have come and gone since then: 
Another darling’s on our knee; 
But yet we'll not forget our dead 
. That slumbers near the moaning sea. 
Sad memory ‘ll bring (so often tried) 
The night when little Eddie died. 


Exposed to early frosts. earth’s flowers 
Begin to wither, droop and fade ; 
They crumble sadly, dust to dust, 
Their sweetness gone. their forms decayed. 
Our flower God beautified 
The night when little Eddie died. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


For six sultry days had we lain at Héng Kong, doing nothing 
but growl at the weather and fight the heathen insects. On the 
sixth day they tormented us more than ever, and it was about im- 
possible to gain a half hour’s nap. I was lying in the stern, 
apart from the rest, and after two hours’ labor began to console 
myself with the idea that I was going to gain a little sleep after 
all, when I was startled by a tremendous slap on the back, fol- 
lowed by a short, but meaning exclamation, and, on looking up, I 
saw Joc Grummet, with a face resembling that of a man in the 
last stage of cholera, vigorously scratching his broad, flat foot, 
owing to the thickness of which he produced barely more than a 
tickling sensation. Finding now that there was no chance of get- 
ting any sleep at all, I approached him, and said : 

* Joe, let’s take a trip on shore to-night.” 

“ Agreed,” he exclaimed ; “I may as well be eaten up there as 
here.” 

None of the others were willing to accompany us; so, about 
dusk, we lowered a boat, and pulled lazily for the shore, which we 
managed to reach in about half an hour, and, making the boat 
fast, we started off, gaping at everything in our path. It was now 
quite dark, and although there was a moon it gave but a faint 
light, and objects could not be distinguished at-a distance greater 
than two or three rods. We had wandered on for a mile or two, 
and I had just hinted something about returning, when I heard a 
noise directly behind us, that forcibly reminded me of “killing 
hog time,” at home. On looking, we saw a greasy Chinaman 
pounding a youngster finely, who kicked, and made the noise re- 
ferred to. As we saw no signs of the operation ever being brought 
to a close, we approached to see the fun. Joe gazed a minute 
with great attention, and then sung out : 

“Old dough-head, I guess you’ve pounded that chap about 
enough. Sposen you rest awhile 

The man paid no attention to this advice, but kept at work as 
industrious as ever. This was too much for Joe, and, walking up 
to him, he gave him a blow that rolled him over half a dozen times. 
As Joe burst out into a hearty laugh, the man sprang up like a 
bull-frog, and, spluttering something, he waddled off, evidently 
brim-full of vengeance. The boy appeared to be equally fright- 
ened, and it did not take him much longer to disappear. 

“Joe,” said I, “you should have known better than to have 
done that. You have got us into a nice scrape. That fellow will 
bring a hundred back with him, and it’s my opinion that we had 
better make ourselves scarce, if we wish to save our necks.” 

“Fudge! I wouldn’t want any better fun,” replied Joe. 
7em come; I’m ready.” 

“ Well, they are, too,” I said, as I saw about a score of dusky 
forms shoot around the corner and rapidly approach us. Joe now 
appeared actually frightened, and began to walk. rapidly away, be- 
ing too full of honor and pride to run. They soon overtook us, 
however, and the foremost one—whom I recognized as our former 
friend—approached Joe, and, jabbering and gesticulating to the 
others, he laid his hands on him; but the next instant his skull 
gave a loud crack, and his jabber was cut squarely off by a stun- 
ning blow from the hand he had felt before. The others now 
rushed forward at both of us, and, to use a common expression, 


“ Let 


“we had atime.” Right and left they flew from us, and as quick- 
ly came at us again. The fact of it is, there is nothing in the 
world more easily done than knocking a Chinaman down, but a 
lamentable fact is also connected with the aforesaid truth—namely, 
he gets over it wondrously quick ; and it seemed to us as though 
their heads were expressly for foot-balls. We kept them off nicely 
enough for awhile, when I saw several approach Joe from behind. 
I sprang forward and stopped the course of the head one, and, at 
the same time, was thrust against Joe, who mistook me for one of 
his enemies, and, as quick as thought, gave me a back-handed 
blow, which of course felled me. At this they all set up a shout, 
and, before I could rise, there were a dozen binding me. As soon 
as Joe saw what he had done, he gave up, and, amid their cheers, 
we were borne away. 

Through the narrow streets we were hurried for a long distance, 
and, at last, came to a dead halt. Two of our guard leit us, and 
turned off into a by-street, and in a few moments returned. We 
were then led in the direction from which they came, and, after 
going through innumerable windings, were finally thrust into a 
small, dirty, filthy prison. 

As soon as I was sure that we were alone, I asked him what he 
now thought of his first action. He said he would do the same 
again, had he the opportunity, with a little in addition to it. He 
would be a fool if he let the first fellow up after knocking him 
over. 

“ Well; what’s done can’t be undone,” I answered. “Ono 
thing doesn’t need proof; we are ina tight fix, with a very small 
chance of getting out of it.” 

“What do you s’pose they’ll do with us?” said Joe—and I 
plainly detected his fear 

“Their usual custom is, to put their prisoner, with a heavy 
weight in a sack, and throw him into the river, and I see no reason 
why they should take a different course with us.” 

Joe sprang up from the earth where he was sitting, without say- 
ing a word. He stood for a few minutes, and by the faint moon- 
light I saw that he cast his eyes up at the window pretty often. 
Finally he asked me whether I had my knife with me. On feeling 
in my pocket I found it, and I gave it to him, asking him, at the 
same time, what he intended to do with it. 

“ Just wait a minute, and I will tell you,” he said. ‘“ Stand up 
here by the wall and let me get on your shoulder, as I want to 
look at that window a little bit.” 

After a little trouble he managed to balance himself, and, as he 
stood, his breast came up to the window. He examined it a mo- 
ment, and then said that although the bars were firm and solid, 
yet they were made of wood, and he immediately commenced cut- 
ting the lower one. I held him until the pain grew insupportable, 
and then we changed places. As Joo took his place the second 
time, he gave the bar a powerful wrench, which separated it, and 
by the time he again took his place, the second one was nearly off. 
In this way we wrought till about midnight, when the last bar 
was gone, and Joe, with a light heart, sprang to the ground. 

“T calculate,” said he, “that there will be a little more trouble 
before they get us again. There is no time to lose, and I will give 
youmyplan. After one of us gets through the window, the other 
must remain, for two important reasons. First, it would be impos- 
sible for two of us to escape after getting out; and the second 
reason is, that after one gets out of here the other can’t. Now, I 
can help you out, and you can take one of these clubs and defend 
yourself well ; and then, if our boat is gone you must take another, 
and hasten to the ship and get a dozen of the boys, and come back 
here and kick up arow. It’s a mighty slim chance, I know, but 
it is the only one forus. If you are retaken, why, that is all. If 
you cannot get back here in time, never mind. There are not 
many who will miss old Joe Grummet, except his mother. You 
can write to her and tell her that I died like a sailor.” 

“No,” I replied, “it is now midnight, and what is done must 
be done quickly. There is but one method of escape. One of 
us, as you say, must remain here. Should I leave, I should most 
certainly be captured. You are able to run much faster than I, 
and are able to fight your way the best. There is one plan; you 
must go and I must stay. It is just a loss of time to argue the 
matter. You know as well as I dothat this is the best means ; and 
time is precious. So don’t wait any longer.” 

“Well, I'll go; though it seems cruel to leave a shipmate in 
distress. Help me up. Good-by !” 

A press of the hand, and the next instant ho was at the window. 
He squeezed himself through, and then, hanging, for a second by 
his hand, he said : 

“ Good-by again. Keep a good heart. I will do all that I can 
for you.” 

I heard him strike the ground, and listened to his footsteps as 
they died away in the distance. I began now to reflect upon my 
own situation. My chance was small indeed. I knelt down on 
the damp earth and offered up a prayer, and when I arose I felt 
comforted. I sat down in one corner, feeling drowsy and weary, 
and, in spite of the circumstances around me, fell asleep. 


Bang went the door ; chatter, chatter sounded their voices, and, 
as I looked up, about a hundred eyes and mouths seemed to be 
before me. As soon as they saw that one had escaped, they 
seemed to become perfectly crazy. Some ran up and seized hold 
of me; others examined the bars and window, while others ap- 
peared to start in pursuit. Soon, however, they brought me out, 
and, with a score on each side of me, commenced moving. I be- 
gan to think it was time for Joe to turn up; but nothing met my 
eyes except the hateful faces of the Chinese. On, on we marched, 
until we reached the outskirts of the town. Soon we came to a 
stop before a large platform which jutted out over the water. One 
of them appeared with a large sack, and I doubted not their inten- 


tions. The cold drops came upon my brow, and I shrieked for 
Joe. They appeared to enjoy my agony, and hesitated a moment. 
I thought they might relent; but, at a word from one who appeared 
to be leader, the sack was brought forward. I screamed and tried 
to escape, but I was forged in. I felt it tied over me. There was 
a swinging in the air—a splash. I held my breath—uttered a 
short prayer—and the next moment became insensible. 

When I came to myself I was lying on my back, in a narrow 
place, with an old coat thrown overme. I opened my eyes, and 
saw that I was in a boat—and who should I see but Joe Grum- 
met, with a most astonishing grin on his broad face? I raised 
myself up, and, on looking around, saw Fred Saunders; with a 
grin, if possible, exceeding Joe’s. There they sat and grinned at 
me, and then at each other. Soon they gave a smothered laugh, 
and told me to lie down. I was burning with curiosity, and, after 
a provoking silence, Joc told me the whole circumstances of my 
rescue. 

“You see,” he commenced, “ after I dropped out of the window 
I made tracks. Ihadn’t gone more’n two yards afore a confound- 
ed feller undertook to head me off, but I gave him a crack which 
broke my club, at the same time in union with his head. I beat 
around the town for about an hour, and found that I had lost my 
way. Iwas about to give up, when I ran square on to our boat. 
I jumped in and made for the ship. As I came on deck I found 
them all asleep. I concluded to take but one of them with me, 
and didn’t wake any up but Fred. As he had often been in Hong 
Kong, and knew considerable about it, I took him along. He 
said he knew where they would throw you over, and at what time 
they would do it. We reached here about daybreak, aud rowed 
under this platform. We heard you bawl out for old Joe Grum- 
met, not knowing that your old friend was so near. We saw you 
strike the water, and, as you sunk, I let myself under the water. 
You were only a few feet from the edge of the platform, and I 
easily brought you under it. We were afraid that they might hear 
us; but they made such a racket that they couldn’t hear them- 
selves. We brought you up, and here youis.” And Joe gave 
another grin. 


As soon as it was dark we rowed out from our hiding-place, and 


in due time reached the ship, and surprised the crew a little with 
our story ; and it is fun to hear old Joe tell about the time he had 
with “them infarnal yeller heads.” 


BALANCING AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


“Once upon a time,” on a certain Saturday night, the folks at 
the bank could not make the balance come right by just £100. 
This is a serious matter in that little establishment—I do not mean 
the cash, but the mistake in arithmetic—for it occasions a world of 
scrutiny. An error in balancing has been known, I am told, to 
keep a delegation of clerks from each office at work sometimes 
through the whole night. A hueand cry was of course made after 
this £100, as if the old lady in Threadneedle Street would be in 
the Gazette for want of it. Luckily on the Sunday morning, a 
clerk (in the middle of the sermon, I dare say, if the truth were 
known) felt a suspicion of the truth dart through his mind quicker 
than any flash of the telegraph itself. He told the chief cashier 
on Monday morning that perhaps the mistake might have occurred 
in packing some boxes of specie for the West Indies, which had 
been sent to Southampton for shipment. The suggestion was im- 
mediately acted upon. Here was a raco—lightning against steam, 
and steam with eight-and-forty hours’ start given. Instantly the 
wires asked whether such a vessel had left the harbor. “Just 
weighing anchor,” was the answer. “Stop her!” franticall 
shouted the electric telegraph. It wasdone. ‘“ Have up on dec 
certain boxes marked so and so; weigh them carefully.” They 
were weighed, and one—the delinquent—was found heavier by 
just one packet of a hundred sovereigns than it ought to be. 
“Let her go,” said the mysterious telegraph. The West Indian 
folks were debited with just £100 more, and the error was correct- 
ed without ever looking into the boxes, or delaying the voyage by 
an hour. Now that is what may be called “doing business.”— 
Extracts from the Correspondence of B. E. Greyson. 


DRESS. 


What strange fancies are observable in civilized communities 
on the questions of dress! Wethink the New Zealander some- 
what quaint in his apparel ; the lady who luxuriates on the coast 
of Africa may seem rather scantilyclad. But such exhibitions as 
these are not more ludicrous than the costumes we sometimes see 
in the streets of civilized London and Paris. Why blow up la- 
dies like bladders or balloons? If the human form were by na- 
ture distorted and mis-shapen, this concealment of the real figure 
might be reasonable ; but on what principles consistent with sanity 
ladies involve their graceful proportions in nee that are fitter for 
herring-casks, and in petticoats inflated like a Mackintosh cushion, 
it is impossible to say. If your little daughter wishes to decorate 
her doll in a fanciful way, very well ; if you determine to dress up 
your monkey in a red jacket and blue trousers, we have nothing 
to say against it. But that the divine image of a rational creature 
should be without sense or shame made the mere framework for 
bags of wind and hoops of whalebone, is an idea fitter for a 
chimpanzee than a human being.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
Sour novels, post paid, on the receipt of seventy-five cents. We are resolved 
upon small profits and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Tax Youre Mount Hor. A ro- 


mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 
BY. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smvuccter or Tue Cussapsaks. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 


THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apyenturens or THE Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


TYRE: or, Tax anv its Priest. One of the 
which have gained for him such a reputation. 
BY. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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THE STORY OF A CABBAGE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I was the biggest and most prominent cabbage in little Widow 
Millet’s garden. Everything seemed to go prosperously with me, 
and, besides being taller and greener than my relatives, I had the 
good fortune to become the especial pet and favorite of my mis- 
tress. For this partiality I had every reason to be grateful, sinco 
it inspired me with a proper ambition, and stimulated me to keep 
growing, when, but for her generous appreciation of my endeav- 
ors, I might havo been satisfied with my attainments long before 
I reached majority, and never developed into anything beyond the 
common order of cabbage-talent. As it was, I enjoyed myself 
hugely, in spite of the singular foreboding that was ever present 
with me, that I was some day doomed to die of consumption. 


My position in the world was such that I had a commanding 
view of the widow’s cottage, and the first thing I was ever con- 
scious of admiring, was a thrifty, handsome cherry tree, which 
shaded one end of its low roof. The green leaves looked so gay 
and fluttering, and the cherries so red and luscious, that for the 
only time in my life I felt a pang of envy. 

I ventured to insinuate as much to one of my neighbors—a 
dashing young blade (of corn), and said I should like to > have been 
born a cherry tree. 

“T shouldn’t,” said Corn, decidedly, pricking up his ears. 

“Why?” I asked, feeling a good deal of reverence for his 
opinion. 

“‘ Because,”’ was the answer, “I never knew one yet to get nice- 
ly settled in a place, but what it had to /eave the next spring ; the 
first part of their lives must always be spent in making bows, and, 
worse than all the rest, every separate cherry has to have a stoning.” 

I didn’t quite know what he meant, but I never looked at the 
cherries afterwards without a sigh of pity. 

I was talking about the widow’s cottage, wasn’t I? Well, 
there were lilacs, and roses, and syringas all about it, like faithful 
sentinels which the summer had stationed there to help hold her 
garlands ; and sometimes when the wind opened the thick leaves, 
I caught sight of diamond-shaped mounds, bordered all around 
by pinks and pansies, with here and there tufts of lilies, creamy 
white and royal yellow. But the handsomest of anything about 
the premises, in my opinion, was the bright, cheery face of my 
mistress. I used to see it very often flitting past the windows, as 
she looped back her curtains, or dusted her furniture of a morn- 
ing. Sometimes, too, she would take her work-basket and sit 
where I could see her sew; and then I used to wonder why it was 
she lifted her eyes so frequently to the big mansion across the 
road, where Squire Gilmore livedgand why she always sighed 
after doing so. 

To be sure, the squire’s house was much larger and more im- 
posing than hers, and put me in mind of a great cat making up 
greedy mouths at her little mouse of a cottage, as though it want- 
ed to pounce on it, only couldn’t. And the squire’s curtains 
were of the richest damask and lace, while hers were nothing but 
plain muslin ; and the squire’s windows reached way down to the 
ground, and showed the whole of his big rooms and nice furniture. 
But I knew my mistress hadn’t a particle of envy in her sweet 
disposition, and couldn’t imagine why she should feel bad about 
that. And so I wondered and wondered, and came near splitting 
my head with wondering, all to no purpose. I’m wiser now, a 
great deal. 

Once in a while the squire would drop in to see her, and al- 
though she would be in her most lively and bewitching moods so 
long as he stayed, she was invariably sad after his departure. He 
was a tall, pleasant-faced man, with very blue eyes, and a very 
proud way of holding his head. I think I should have liked him 
exceedingly well, had I not thought him a source of annoyance 
to my mistress. I was at so great a distance, however, that to 
judge impartially was hardly possible. 

One night after such a visit that seemed to me longer than com- 
mon, they sauntered out into the garden, and I got a nearer view 
of the gentleman. I thought I had never seen the widow look so 
charmingly before. Her muslin dress was as soft and white as 
muslin could be ; the jet ornaments on her arms and neck made 
them appear dazzlingly fair and plump, and the coquettish, half- 
mourning widow's cap set off to advantage the thick, glossy braids 
of her dark hair. There was just the most becoming flush on her 
cheeks, and I thought the squire must have been saying something 
curious to her, for as they came along where I was, she put both 
her little white hands deprecatingly before her face, arched her 
eyebrows, and said “0, fie!” as though she was half pleased and 
half afraid. 

He didn’t make her any answer, but I was sure his oye said: 
“I don’t know what to make of you, you witch.” 

“T never took so much interest in my garden before in my life,” 
she said, at length, as if desirous of changing the subject. “I 
guess I shall make quite a tolerable farmer after a while. Don’t 
you think I take nice care of my vegetables ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, abstractedly, “ very nice; I wish I was 
one of them.” 

My mistress blushed and laughed a little. 

“TI wish you was, too.” 

The squire looked gratified 

“What a beautiful bean-vine you would make, for instance,” 
continued the widow, running her eyes slowly up and down his 
long body that would have made two as high as hers., “And 
then I always thought you deserved to be strung up.” 

The squire winced and bit his lips. My mistress clapped her 


hands over her edrs as if she expected he would box them. If I 
hadn’t been a cabbage I should have laughed ; as it was, I shook 
my sides a little, and tried to wink at the squire. 

Then followed a silence for as much as three minutes, and they 
both stood quite motionless, my mistress trifling with her bracelet, 
and the squire looking moodily at the toe of his boot. 

Finally he went up to her and took her hand. “ Elizabeth— 
Mrs. Millet,” he said, “I don’t wish to make a fool of myself any 
longer. I love you to distraction, and you know it; but I’m not 
going to follow you round like your shadow, just for the sake of 
having you poke fun afme. It isn’t so pleasant as it might be, I 
can tell you, and deuce take me if I’ll do it! I’ve been foolish 
enough to think you cared a little for me, but hang me if I can 
understand this provoking way you have of keeping a man for- 
ever in a flutter. If you could be happy as my wife, just tell me 
so; and if you couldn’t you needn’t be afraid to say it. I wouldn’t 
bite you!” 

“My dear Mr. Gilmore,” said my mistress, with the shyest, 
sweetest smile imaginable, dropping her eyelashes, and pulling 
her hand away from his nervously, “ you—you—delight me !” 

“ Do you love me then ?” cried the squire, with a sudden bound, 
coming up to.her and putting his arm around her waist. 

“Words cannot express,” replied she softly, her face flushing 
and dimpling at the boldness of his action, “my fondness for—” 
she paused, coquettishly, “my fondness for—cabbages Isn’t this 
a beauty ?” 

I knew she was speaking of me, for shoe stooped down and pat- 
ted me as though I had been a baby. 

“ Cabbages be blowed !” growled the squire, snatching his arm 
away. “I wish you good evening.” 

The next moment the garden gate closed after him with a terri- 
ble bang. I didn’t see him again for a long while. 

“There, for all the world, if ho isn’t mad at me!” said my 
mistress, opening her black eyes wide with dismay. “I might 
have known better than to tease him so—and he just the best man 
in the world, too! O, dear! did I ever say anything that didn’t 
get me into trouble?” And she dropped right down in the middle 
of a plump, fresh-looking carrot-bed, and sobbed. 

“Did I ever see such dunces as the men are?” she continued, 
pouting, after her first paroxysm began to die away. “No more 
perception or sense of propriety than so many stupid blocks of 
wood. If a woman cared more for a single eyewinker of one of 
them than she did for a whole army of other men, he would never 
find it out until she told him of it in so many square, out-and-out, 
plain, English words. You wouldn’t catch a woman to be so 
blind. There’s Squire Gilmore, now, just see how dull. I 
declare, I—I—I’d like to shake the old cabbage-head !”” 

I shivered for a moment; I thought she meant me. 
went on. 

* And now I suppose it’s all over with, and he’ll never speak to 
me again. O, my! was ever anybody so unlucky?” And she 
sobbed again. 

Much more she said that it wouldn’t be becoming in me to tell 
of, seeing it was my mistress; but I found out enough to assure 
me that Squire Gilmore didn’t care a whit more about her than 
she did about him. 

All that long surfer he never entered the widow’s cottage 
again, that I could see. The roses, and lilacs, and syringas all 
dropped their garlands, the pinks and pansies went to seed, the 
cherry-tree at the end of the house began to turn yellow in the au- 
tumn sunshine, and still I grew and flourished. I imagined the 
widow didn’t sit in her front room sewing quite so often as former- 
ly, and when she did she never looked across the road to Squire 
Gilmore’s house. Perhaps it was all a fancy of mine, but I 
thought so. 

Everything about me seemed going to desolation. The beans 
had all been pulled from the dry, brown, rattling vines; the corn 
had been harvested, and nothing but a few late melons and seed 
cucumbers kept me and my family company in the widow’s gar- 
den. Yet she still came out to see us very often, and never passed 
me by without patting and praising me, and stopping to admire 
my increasing rotundity. 

One evening—I remember it very plainly, because I had got so 
tired of standing there, when all the meaner vegetables had been 
harvested from the frost, and had begun to fret a little at the evi- 
dent neglect with which I was treated—she came out with a bas- 
ket on her arm. I hadn’t seen her for nearly a week, not even at 
the windows, and I could have kissed her in my delight. 


As she came nearer, I saw that she had been crying, and looked 
paler than usual—all on account of that odious squire, I felt cer- 
tain. How I wanted to challenge him! But, alas! cabbages 
have nothing but their heads to fight with! I could only have 
butted him. 

I said I felt certain it was all on the squire’s account. So it 
proved. As usual, she stopped and looked at me approvingly. 

“ You are a bouncer, aren’t you, cabbage?” (She had a pretty 
way of talking to me sometimes.) “A regular, big beauty.” 

I was too modest to answer. . 

“T don’t believe you can be beat, anywhere.” 

“Not I!” I whispered to myself, glancing comteangtunaaly ¢ at a 
deserted beat-bed near by. 

“« You never have any trouble, do you, bouncer? You don’t 
ever get folks mad with you because you are giddy and light- 
headed.” 

I knew she was thinking of the squire, but was glad she under- 
stood my head wasn’t light. 

She sighed profoundly, and dropped her head in her hands. All 
at once she looked up, and I could have jumped for joy at the 
bright light in hereyes. Such an one as I hadn’t seen there before 
for many a long month. 


But she 


“Tl doit! do it! Tl carry this self-same bouncer over to 
the squire for a peace-offering! Not that I care anything about 
him,” (here I winked at her just as I had at the squire once) “ but 
I don’t suppose it’s any more than fair that I should Jo something 
of the sort, just to let him know that J aint mad ; so long as I was 
the one most to blame for all the trouble. I'll ask him if he is 
fond of—of—cabbages, and if that doesn’t bring him round right, 
my name isn’t Lizzy Millet, that’s all. Then—” 

I lost the rest of the sentence, being suddenly transferred into 
the basket which hung on the widow’s pretty arm, and having 
hard work to maintain my equilibrium as she danced through the 
garden with me at a rate which made my head ache. 

I was thrown into a queer state of trepidation and excitement. 
I couldn’t exactly relish the idea of going into the squire’s keep- 
ing, and had half made up my mind to jump out of the basket, 
when the widow ran up the broad steps to the squire’s house. The 
hall door was open. It was almost dark, and she stole slyly up 
into the big mansion as though she some expected she should never 
be permitted to see daylight again. She tip-toed forward to tho 
parlor, and I could hear her heart beat as she did so. That door, 
also, was ajar, and she peeped in—but not before I did. Her 
heart beat louder than ever. 

On a lounge drawn up close to one of the windows, lay the 
squire, stretched out asleep. The soft lace curtain was pulled 
down over him so as to partially shade his face, and I imagined he 
looked some as a big bear would, wrapped up in a tissue of snow- 
flakes. He couldn’t have been asleep long, for he held a half- 
smoked cigar loosely in one hand, the end of which was still 
burning. 

I think the guardian angel of cabbages must have been present, 
and had the ordering of affairs, for while we were still watching 
him, the smoking cigar dropped from his fingers and caught in 
the folds of the curtain. A moment more, and a light, quick 
flame began creeping up towards his face. My mistress dropped 
me, and sprang forward. I rolled out of the basket and all over 
the floor in an agony of terror. 

“Mr. Gilmore! Mr. Gilmore!’ the widow essayed to scream ; 
but her fright choked her, and her voice didn’t rise above a 
whisper. 

Then I saw her tear away the blazing curtain with her delicate 
white hands, and throw it on the floor and trample on it; and her 
face was so white that I gave an extra roll on the floor, for fear 
she was going to faint away. 

By that time the squire was wide awake; and—and—well, I 
don’t remember much more until he had my mistress right up in 
his arms, holding her so tight that she couldn’t get away, and 
making her show him her blistered fingers. 

I don’t know whether he tried to cure them or not, but he cer- 
tainly had them very suspiciously near his lips a number of times, 
and then he said : : 

“ But there’s one flame you didn’t extinguish, after all.” 

“Where?” asked my mistress, innocently. 

The squire laid his hand on his heart. My mistress looked 
puzzled a minute, then laughed, and boxed his ears. 

They talked a long time after that, but so low that I couldn’t 
understand half they said, even by trying my hardest ; though 
I heard the squire ask herif she was still “ fond of—of—cabbages,” 
and she laughed again, and told him yes, trying to get away from 
him. 

The squire carried me down cellar that night, after he had gone 
home with the widow and got back again. I can’t tell exactly 
how long I stayed there; but I know I was boiled a good while 
this forenoon, and am smoking hot on the squire’s dinner table this 
blessed minute. 

He just passed me to a lady whom he called “ Mrs. Gilmore,” 
and if it wasn’t for the new silk dress she had on, and the bright 
ribbons fluttering in her cap, and the demure way she has of look- 
ing at the squire as she asks for “ just a trifle more vinegar, dear,” 
I should say it was my old mistress. 

Eat me up, eat me up, for I’m the happiest cabbage that ever 
was born! 


+ 


We should put our aneny into safe custody. No man should 
lay himself open to a possible temptation of unknown power, or 
feed the evil spirit of eee and calumny by rash and inconsid- 
erate self-exposure.— Thon 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay Turse dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magazine for ons dollar a year than they have h been i THREE 
doliars for. 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘ How can a Magazine, containing onz aUNDRED 
paass of original matter, and Forty or rirtr illustrations to each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR 3 year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilitics for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALUOUIS DOLLAR MONTELT 


is printed on the finest of paper, —S CHEAPEST Magazine fn the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
(G> Enclose onz DoLLaR in a letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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NENA SAHIB. 

The accompanying portrait of the ferocious 
monster, Nena Sahib, author of the wholesale* 
murders at Bithoor and Cawnpore, is from a 
sketch from the life made by an English of- 
ficer. He is the eldest son of Ramchunder 
Punt, the Soubadar of the ex-Peishwa Bajee 
Rao, and is a tolerably well educated person. 
During his father’s lifetime, he was on ill 
terms with the commissioner, Colonel Man- 
son, and was charged by him with forgery, 
but the offence was not proved. He after- 
wards —< through his father, the Souba- 
dar, for the post of commandant of cavalry 
in the Gwalior service, but it was refused him. 
On his father’s death he ciaimed to d to 
the bulk of the rnal wealth under a will 
which had been made in Mahratta and Eng- 


lish ; but the authorities considered it a for- 
gery, and, his younger brothers claiming onal 


shares under an intestacy, the courts held him 


entitled to only one-third, instead of the whole. 


His disaffected spirit must have been well 
known, and his having been left in possession 
of artillery and arms by the East Indian gov- 


ernment was a gross blunder. Up to a recent 
date the wily ruffian professed the greatest 
delight in European society, and was the re- 
cipient of many favors at the hands of Euro- 
peans, yet he could murder them by hundreds, 
men, women and children, without the slight- 
est compunction. Nena Sahib draws largely 
on the credulity of his followers. It is hardly 
es to believe that such a proclamation as 

issued at Cawnpore could be credited even 
among the most ignorant of a people who 
have had Christian rulers for fifty years, and 
yet there is.ample proof that it obtained uni- 
versal credence throughout the army. “A 
traveller has just arrived in Cawnpore from 
Calcutta,” he commences, “ who states that a 
council has been held to take into considera- 
tion the best means to be adopted for the con- 
version of all the Hindoos and Mahommedans 
in India.” He then goes on to state that the 
plan, having been forwarded to England, met 
the entire concurrence of Queen Victoria, 
who immediately despatched forward the car- 
tridges containing pire and cows’ fat, suffi- 
cient to christianize all India, and followed it 
up by embarking a large army, which, to ac- 
complish the purpose, would slay 50,000 Hin- 
dostanees. e goes on further to state that 
this army, in crossing Egypt, were destroyed 
by the sultan of Turkey, upon being informed 
of the purpose the queen had in view, the 
said sultan exclaiming: “If I should be re- 
miss, then how can I show my face to God? 
and one day this may come upon me also, for 


if the English make Christians of all in Hin- 
dostan, they will then fix their designs upon 


my country.” He thus graphically describes the catastrophe : 
“The English army, the instant it reached E was sam 
upon by great guns, and all the ships were sunk. The English in 


cutta, after the issue of the order for the cartridges, and when 
the mutiny had become great, were in expectation of the arrival 
of the army from London; but the Great God, in his omnipo- 
tence had beforehand put an end to this. When the news of the 
destruction of the army became known, then the governor general 
was plunged in grief and sorrow, and beat his head.” All the 
ish journals are crying out for vengeance upon such monsters 


‘\ 


as Nena is, but the London ptoming Or has some judicious re- 
marks on the certain ation h will assuredly follow the 
barbarous course recommended by the daily journals to the Eng- 
lish army in India. It remarks: “Let us look at the case of 
Cawnpore, as given in the last advices, for an example of the cer- 
tain effect of our severities. A number of men who were in the 
boats which were so treacherously sunk by Nena Sahib’s guns, 
after he had promised them a safe retreat, swam on shore ; and we 
read that these were apprehended by the ao Sepoys, and 
were blown from the guns on successive , no doubt as a holi- 


== 


day spectacle in retaliation for the same ope- 
ration performed by us on the mutineers, 
Whatsoever measures we mete to men it will 
be measured to us inreturn. English officers 
— the Sepoys a new and terrible lesson in 

e art of executing vengeance; and the Se- 
poys did not long hesitate to exhibit their 
powers of imitation. We began by blowing 
the Sepoys from the mouth of the cannon, 
and the Sepoys then proceeded to blow og 
lishmen from the cannon’s mouth. Indeed, 
this is the game which, in one form or an- 
other, has been going on ever since mankind 
began to ple the earth; and yet the lead- 
ers of public opinion close their ears to the 
voice of instruction. But the question really 
at issue is whether, because Nena Sahib mas- 
sacred some hundreds of unoffending English 
at Cawnpore, we shall outbid that miscreant 
a hundred fold in cruelty, by offering up to 


destruction a city of one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, not one of whom has 
been proved to have had any share in the 
mutinies that have led to all these horrors ?” 


ENGLISH TROOPS TO DELHI. 
The first news of the fall of Delhi into the 
wer of the insurgent Sepoys, appalling as 
it was, did not paralyze the arm of British 
served in India. Troops were sent forward to 
iege it and attack the rebels in their strong- 
hold with the utmost despatch. Our engray- 
ing represents the manner in which the troo 
were expedited. As many camels as could 
be collected were laded with soldiers, placed 
in wooden panniers, one on each side of the 
animal, and thus a long march was accom- 
lished ina day. Some of the officers were 
rne in palanquins in the manner shown in 
the engraving. We have elsewhere spoken 
of the gallantry displayed in the field by the 
Europeans under circumstances calculated to 
test the valor and endurance of the bravest 
and strongest. English bravery never shone 
out more conspicuously than in the desperate 
encounter before the walls of Delhi. The 
death of General Barnard of cholera, that of 
General Lawrence from wounds received in 
numerous engagements, were sad blows, but 
still the heroic band of besiegers fought on, 
hoping and praying for reinforcements that 
they might be enabled to storm the leaguered 
city. he situation of the English in India 
is certainly most perilous, and the most influ- 
ential London journals do not seek to disguise 
the fact. The “Times” does not speak with 
its wonted assurance and confidence. The 
hope felt when the first news of the Sepoy 
mutiny reached England, that it was a local 
malady, confined to a small space and suscep- 
tible of being readily checked, was but of 
brief duration. Speedily there came intelligence of the spread of 
the revolt, and the declaration of frank-spoken Indian officers, 
that “ India was to be re-conquered—it was lost.” Recent intel- 
ligence shows that the worst has not been reached, that the mu- 
tiny is a gangrene, spreading through nearly all the wide domain 
over which the British flag lately floated unchallenged. It is not a 
time now to inquire what errors and what crimes have been _com- 
mitted in the past—the task of re-conquest lies before our British 
brethren, and they are gathering all their mighty energies to 
accomplish it enetity. ‘Lhey cannot but succeed. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. D.—Gen. Putnam died at Brookline, Connecticut, May 29,1790. He was 
seventy-two years old. 
R. C.—One of the farces yed by the British in Faneuil Hall, during the 
siege of Boston, was written by Gen. Burgoyne, who was quite an accom- 
plished dramatist. 


Manvractorgr.—The ancients used their famous purple dye only on cotton 
and woollen stuffs. 

P. 8.—The Greeks and Romans sometimes used puns, even in serious dis- 
courses. 

‘unboited rye. 

uD 

8. L. M.—Faustus was involved in a quarrel with the monks, because his 
printed Bibles interfered with their business of transcribing, by which they 
eo considerable sums. Being obliged to leave Ments in haste, this pro- 

bly gave rise to the well-known tradition that Satan had carried him off. 
Puri.—Those persons who have the same origin with the reigning house, 

. nd, after the extinction of the same, have the next right to the throne, 
are called princes of the blood. 

a ~~; “pa is the first European writer who mentions the potatoe, 

L. L—_The Portuguese, as a conversational language, is considered by some 
superior to the _—. 

Sprortsman.—The fiesh of the porpoise is red and muscular, and resembles 


strongly. 

8. 8.—Mr. McCulloch, who is one of the 1 economy, 
says, “‘ labor is the only source of wealth.” 

Garprner —The origin of the “‘ Washington Plum” is remarkable. The pa- 
rent tree was purchased in New York market, and was barren for several 
years. Then it was struck by lightning, and threw up a number of vigor- 
ous shoots from the root, which produced the maguileens fruit now culti- 


vated. 

R. M. C.—The Vermont Morgans are probably better than any roadsters 
raised in England. 

SypaHax.—There can be but little doubt that the French Py at present are 
satisfied with the adminis uis Napol tters them, but 


kel’ is a coarse, heavy brown bread made in Westphalia 
It is baked in large loaves, sometimes weighing sixty 


dest 


riterson p 


nistration of Lo 


at the same time keeps a tight rein on -- 
8.—You will see by the , that the English have the 
r in 


greatest difficulty in raising troo . 

Brow, La Salle, Illinois.—Only specie is “‘good in any and every part of the 
United States.” 

L. 8.—Potemkin, the favorite of Catherine II., was buried by her with extra- 
ordinary honors; but her son, the Emperor Paul, had the corpse taken 
from the coffin and thrown into a ditch. 

Srupent.—As the development of the human mind proceeds from the particu- 
lar to the general, empirical physchology is the most proper introduction 
to speculative philosophy. 

Youne Amenrica.—The term “‘ catch weights" means, that the riders of race- 
horses are appointed without weighing. The Arabian horses tried in Eng- 
land have never equalled English racers of Arabian blood. 

M. C.—Religious worship was re-established in France, under the auspices of 
Napoleon, April 28, 1802. 


Jewetry.—A traly refined woman in Europe rarely wears 
jewelry in the country, or at a watering-place. The highest bred 
ladies abroad are the most unostentatious in their dress—why 
shouldn’t our fashionables copy good asYyell as bad examples 4 


Tus East Inpian Mutiny.—The London Times says it will 
cost five hundred million dollars to put down the insurrection 


in India. Pooh!—a mere trifle! Borrow the money, and in- 
crease the national debt. ; 


A Marker ror vs.—One hundred and eighty millions of hu- 
man beings in India will soon be craving food—there will be a 
market for our surplus grain, if we have “ anything over.” 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


«+++ Colonel Colt is receiving more orders for his pistols than 
he can supply, in consequence of the East Indian insurrection. 

-+.. In New York city there are 2149 cloak-makers out of em- 
ployment—all girls except the cutters. 

-++« The oldest clergyman in England is Rev. H. Totty, rector 
of Elchingham, Sussex, who is 102 years old. 

-+++ Omer Pacha, so conspicuous in the late war with Russia, 
will have a chance to make money as governor of Bagdad. 

+++» The sinking of Artesian wells in Algeria is extensively 
practised—water is found at from 150 to 200 feet. 

.++. Judge Haliburton, the original “Sam Slick,” has recently 
been travelling in Portugal and Spain. 

+++. Disturbances from Moslem fanaticism are rife in Palestine 
—Christians being barbarously treated there. 

+++» The Prince of Wales has been travelling in Switzerland, 
Albert Smith acting as a guide to the youngster. 

.+++ Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, so popular in this coun- 
try, were very successful in England at late dates. 

London journalists, we see, have adopted the word “ tele- 
gram” for telegraphic despatch. Its brevity commends it. 

+++» The first general suspension of specie payments by the 
banks in the United States, occurred in 1814. 

«+++ It is said in Illinois, that wheat cannot possibly rise above 
eighty cents a bushel in that State for a year. 

-++. The submarine telegraph from Cape Cod to Nantucket 
has been in operation about a month—a complete success. 

-++. Two distinct shocks of an earthquake were lately felt at 
St. Louis, Mo., where there was a terrible one in 1811. 

+++. The botanists say there isno such thing as a black flower. 
Did they never hear of “ Coal Black Rose t” 

+++. The fishermen of Norway burn wood brought to their 
coast from the tropics by the great Gulf Stream. 

-++. The taxable property of Tennessee, in a late official re- 
turn, is set down at $300,000,000! 

..+. Mr. George Haven, late superintendent of the Old Colony 
and Fall River Railroad, is about removing to the West. 

+++» The Gazette de France undertakes to say that the power 
of England in India has “ utterly perished.” 

-+++ One of our exchanges says, “ A kiss is made of nothing.” 
Another, that it is made up of “all the sweets in the universe.” 

+++» The American blind preacher, Wm. H. Milburn, has been 
lecturing to large audiences in the city of Liverpool, England. 

++» A boy was murdered in a field near Nottingham Forest, 
England, lately, merely to rob him of his boots ! ° 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

It is amusing, once in a while, to turn away from our own dull 
times and hunt up types of eccentricity and individuality in the 
records of the past. Turning over Horace Walpole’s “ Memoirs 
of the last ten years of the reign of George II.,” lately, we met 
with some entertaining notices of George Bubb, a facetious per- 
sonage of that day, who afterwards added the high-sounding name 
of Doddington. Before this event took place, he had complained 
to Lord Chesterfield of his name carrying with it the idea of insig- 


nificance, on account of its shortness, and added that he had 
serious thoughts of changing it for a longer. ‘“ You might length- 
en your own,” said his lordship, “ by calling yourself Silly Bubb.” 

But Bubb was by no means a frothy syllabub ; his wit was of 
the first water, as the two following examples show. Lord Sun- 
don was commissioner with him and Winnington, and was very 
dull. One Thursday, as they left the board, Lord Sundon laughed 
heartily at something Doddington said, and when gone, Winning- 
ton said, “Doddington, you are very ungrateful; you call Sun- 
don stupid and slow, and yet you see how quick he took what 
you said.”—“O, no,” replied Doddington ; “‘he was only laugh- 
ing now at what I said last treasury day.” 

Doddington was very lethargic, and falling asleep, one day, 
after dinner, with Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobham, the general, 
the latter reproached Doddington with his drowsiness. Dodding- 
ton denied having been asleep, and to prove that he had not 
offered to repeat all that Lord Cobham had been saying, Cobham 
challenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a story, and Lord, 
Cobham owned he had been telling it. ‘‘ Well,” said Dodding- 
ton, “and yet I did not hear a word of it; but I went to sleep, 
because I knew that about this time of day you would tell that 


story.” Doddington was perfectly willing to crook 
“The pliant hinges of the knee 
That thrift might follow fawning.” 

Soon after the Prince of Wales came to England, he became a 
favorite, and submitted to the prince’s childish horse-play, being 
once rolled up in a blanket and trundled down stairs. He also 
paid his court in a more serious manner by lending the prince 
money. 

“Nothing,” says Walpole, “was more glaring in Doddington 
than his want of taste, and the tawdy ostentation in his dress and 
the furniture of his houses. At Eastberry, in the great bed- 
chamber, hung with the richest red velvet, was pasted on every 
pannel of the velvet his crest (a hunting-horn supported by.an 
eagle), cut out of gilt leather. The foot-cloth around the bed was 
a mosaic of the pocket-flaps and cuffs of all his embroidered clothes. 
At Hammersmith, his crest, in pebbles, was stuck into the centre 
of the turf before his door. The chimney-piece was hung with 
spars representing icicles, round the fire, and and a bed of purple, 
lined with orange, was crowned by a dome of peacock’s feathers. 
The great gallery, to which was a beautiful door of white marble, 
supported by two columns of lapis lazuli, was not only filled with 
busts and statues, but had, I think, an inlaid floor of marble, and 
all this weight above stairs. One day, showing it to Edward, 
Duke of York, Doddington said, ‘ Sir, some persons tell me this 
room ought to be on the ground.’ ‘Be easy, Mr. Doddington,’ 
replied the prince, ‘it will soon be there.’”” ~ 

In some respects, Doddington reminds us of Lord Timothy 
Dexter, who displayed a somewhat similar faste in the decorations 
of his mansion at Newburyport. 

FEMALE ARTISTS. 

The connoisseurs of New York have been in ecstasies over a 
large painting recently on exhibition there from the pencil of a 
female artist. We allude to the celebrated “Horse Fair” by 
Mlle. Rosa Bonheur. A canvass crowded with animals, each one 
strongly individualized and instinct with life and character—com- 
position, drawing and coloring approaching perfection—and all 
executed by the delicate hand of a lady! It was the triumph of 
genius, and also the triumph of industry ; for the skill it exhibited 
was’ the result of lowg and painful studies commenced in the 
midst of the blood and filth of the shambles of Paris, and pur- 
sued to the glorious end .with inveterate determination. At the 
same time, in a higher branch of art—that of sculpture, a young 
American girl was achieving a yet higher reputation at Rome. 
We allude to Miss Hosmer, the sculptress, of Newton, in this 
neighborhood, now on a visit to her friends. She, too, had felt 
the glow of genius and recognized the necessity of labor. She, 
too, had unflinchingly pursued her studies, but they were the more 
appalling since she had to face the horrors of the dissecting-room 
to obtain a knowledge of anatomy. If Miss Hosmer has not 
already proved herself, she will assuredly prove herself the great- 
est female sculptor that ever graced the history of art. Her petri- 
fied thoughts will live forever in deathless marble, and her name 
add another ray to the halo that already encircles the brow of 
Young America. 


> 


We have looked into heaven 
with the telescope, but it is dark and void, and the infinite space 
is empty.” You perverted men, you are right ; only you hold the 
telescope inverted, and look in at the wrong end. 


Virtue axp Vice.—The pains of a noble soul are the May- 
frosts of life; the pains of the wicked are the frosts of autumn— 
they precede the punishment of winter. 


Jenny Lixp.—“A blood sorrel, left eye out, blazed face.” 
Don’t be alarmed, reader ; this is a description of a horse, and not 
of the Swedish nightingale. 


Srzam.—Over nine thonsand locomotives are now running on 
United States’ railroads, and some of them ranning off, too. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS, 


The foreign journals come to us filled with grandiloqnent ac- 
counts of the meeting of Napoleon III. of France and Alexander 
IL. of Russia at Stuttgardt, the capital and residence of the king 
of Wurtemberg. Some of the English presses, as they recall the 
famous meeting of Napoleon I. and Alexander I. at Tilsit, half a 
century ago, express suspicion, if not alarm, at the present inter- 
view of crowned heads. But “times change, and we change with 
them.” The days and the men are no longer the same, In place 


of the brilliant soldier, who had carved out his way to the throne 
with the sword, and whose name was a pledge of victory, we have 
a man who was never under fire, and who, however ambitious, 
knows how to make ambition subservient to policy, and who has 
avowed, we think sincerely, that his policy is peace. Then, too, 
Alexander I. was a soldier ambitious of military fame, a despot 
ambitious of extended sway; while Alexander II. seems devoid 


of ambition, civil and military, and content to govern the vast 
possessions which he has inherited. Napoleon I. owed his throne 
to the sword, Napoleon III. to prefound diplomacy. On one 
occasion, Napoleon I. told Metternich that the lives of two hun- 
dred thousand men were nothing to him when weighed in the 
scale against his military reputation. Napoleon III. governs a 
country sick and surfeited with military glory, “tired of war’s 
alarms,” and anxious for material prosperity. Napoleon I. both 
hated and feared England ; Napoleon III. does neither ; he wishes 
to continue the English alliance, and England, with all hermight, 
is no longer the formidable foe to France she was fifty years ago. 
There are probably no mysterious designs underlying the meet- 
ing of the two emperors. Louis Napoleon, according to the best 
judges, simply wishes to show the world that England is not the 
only great power willing to countenance and sustain him, and to 
show France that the parvenu and his wife, who was only a coun- 
tess, can be taken to the arms of the most powerful sovereign ot 
the European continent. We do not believe that hostility to Eng- 
land has anything to do with the meeting. “ L’empire c’est la paix 
(the empire is peace),”? was Louis Napoleon’s declaration long 
ago; and though he has been since engaged in war, it was termi- 
nated as soon as possible, even at a period when England was 
inclined to prolong it. With a population arrived at a stand- 
point, France has need of all her men at home. The standing 
army necessary to the preservation of internal order and the main- 


’ tenance of the imperial sway in Algeria, consumes quite as many 


able-bodied men as can be spared from industrial and agricultural 
pursuits. Whatever be our opinion of the means by which the 
French emperor seized the reins of power,—whatever we may 
think of many of his measures, we cannot but allow the credit of 
great wisdom, prudence and sagacity in his administration. He 
will never madly throw away his ill-gotten crown, as Napoleon I. 
did, and he is an exception to most gamblers, who, having made a 
fortune by a lucky stroke, insanely believe the perpetuity of a run 
of good luck, and trust to chance for increasing their acquisitions, 
instead of judgment in securing them. 


Wovunps or tue Sout.—In their youth, Herder and Schiller 
both thought of becoming surgeons. But Providence said “ Nay! 
There are deeper wounds than those of the body—heal them!” 
And both became authors. ; 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Edward L. Bartlett to Miss Marianna 
Boyden; by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. William C. Hill to Miss L. Maria Torrey, 
of Groton; by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Moses C. Thompson to Miss Lavina Coy ; 
by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Samuel McBride to Miss Lavina C. Dorety ; by Rev. 
Mr. 8mithett, Mr. James Shannon to Misa Catherine Glegg; by Rev. Mr. 
Sykes, Mr. Alden B. Foster to Miss Mary F. Murch; by Kev. Mr. Faircbild, 
Mr. Humphrey Choate to Miss Mary E. T. Clancy; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Charles C. Litchfield to Miss Ambroscene G. Smith.—At Charlestown, by Rev. 
Mr. McHenry, of New York, Mr. Charles H. Whiting to Miss Sarah Rogers.— 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Gilbert T. Webber to Miss Sarah A. 
Smith.—At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Bradley, Mr. Francis P. Loud, of Weymouth, 
to Miss Angie Dwelle.—At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. 8. C. Sum- 
ner to Miss Sarah E. Mayhew —At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. George 
H. Plummer to Miss Abby P. Gerald.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Lacount, 
Mr. Gideon W. Lattime, Jr., to Miss Lois M. Nickerson.—At West Boylston, 
by Rev. Mr. Cross, Mr. Benjamin ¥. Morgan, of Boston (formerly of Manches- 
ter, Mass.) to Miss Susan Ball.—At Providence, R. I., by Kev. Mr. Leavitt, 
Capt. Edward Brown, of Salem, Mass., to Miss Jennie A. Taylor.—At Strat- 
ford, Ct., by Rev. Mr. Peters, Mr. Frank A. Peters to Miss Mary E. Austin. 


DEATHS. 


Mrs. Hannah Troup. 90; Mr. Thomas Bryant, 88; Mrs. Julia 
Gardner, Mrs. Mary P37; Mrs. Matilda H. Scott, 18; Mrs. Cath- 
erine Rogers, 67; Mrs. Mary Ann Bowden, 36; Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Loring, 


: at Rainsford Island, Mr. Nicholas Cody, 36.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary 
Mcguonigal, 90.—At Somerville, Mrs. Mary ‘Ann Banister, 25.—At Roxbury, 


Cambridgeport 
36.—At Mi ton. Mrs. Eunice Stone, 82.—At Quincy, Mr. William Belcher, FS 


b, 44.—At Newbury, Mr. Jeremiah Mooney, 68.—At Worcester, Mr. John 
Seve 85.--At New Bedford, Mrs. Caroline W. Williams, 37.—At Northamp- 
ton, Mrs. Lucy Clark, 82.—At Greenfield Miss Jennett E. Woods - 23.—At 

pringtield, Mrs. Martha Kerr, 75.—At West Springfield, Mrs. Caroline A. 
Ashley, 60.—At Sandwich, Mr. Antoine Chapouil, a native of France, $2.—At 
West nstable, Mrs. Carver, widow of the late Lemuel Carver, 90.—At Pem- 
broke, Mrs. Nabby Barstow, 84.—At Holmes’s Hole, on board schooner Sheet 
Anchor, Capt. Aracutt, of Rockport, Me., 40.—At Portsmouth, N. H., Capt. 
Jacob Cutter, 86.—At Pittston, Me., Mr. John Smith, 89.—At New York, Mrs. 
Catherine ¥. Quincy, 36.—At Catonsville, Md., Miss Sarah R. Rich, 76. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


BY DELL A. CAULKINS. 


Where has the summer sped? 
Say, whither away? 

Low lie the roses dead 
All round our way! 

Ail around the breezes sigh 
Softly and low— 

Sad, like a mourning cry 
Borne to and fro! 

Lowly the brooklets sing, 
Gloom all enshrouds ; 

Sunk no radi fling, 
Dark hang the clouds. 

Sadly ye speak to me, 

Leatiet® brown and sere, 

Bidding foolish dreams to flee, 
Calling forth a tear. 

Let me a lesson learn 
From falien leaf and flower: 

Tis vain from the truth to turn, 
Hastens on the hour, 

When youth, all its pleasures fled, 
No mote shall be mive ; 

When, mid its hopes I tread, 
Faded on their shrine. 

Now, in its summer days, 
Life I’ll improve ; 

Then, through its winter ways, 
Trustingly move, 

Looking to the Holy One 
To guide me in the way 

That leads through faded flowers of earth, 
To those that bloom for aye! 

THE SOLEMN HAUNTS OF NATURE. 


O, bear me then to vast embowering shades, 
To twilight groves and visionary vales, 
To weeping grottoes and prophetic glooms, 
Where angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous sweep, or seem to sweep along ; 
And voices more than human, through the void 
Deep-sounding, seise the enthusiastic ear!—Tuomson. 


A FOUNTAIN. 


In the midst, fresh, whistling through the scene, 

The lightsome fountain starts from out the green; 
Clear and compact, till, at its height o’errun, 

It shakes its loosening silver in the sun.—Leica Hunt. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Charles Matthews. the tric light dian, who recently closed an 
engagement at the Boston Theatre, is one of the most finished actors in his 
line that Europe ever sent us. He acts with his whole person—thus practi- 
cally defining the word actor—and his consummate art is manifested in the 
spparent absence of all art. In his Protean pieces, the changes are performed 
with the rapidity of lightning. He turns away from the audience a moment, 
and when he shows his face again, he is a different person in voice, attire, ex- 
pression and character. Thus far. Mr. Matthews’s performances in this coun- 
try have been a series of triumphs...... Persons who, in these dull times, 
have realized the gloomy fact that bank directors have flinty hearts—who 
have vainly applied for di ts, abating their demands with no success, 
must have been reminded of Tigg’s ill-success with Mr. Pecksniff. He solicits 
the loan of five shillings. “I couldn't do it, indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 
“Not even half a crown, perhaps?” urged Mr. Tigg. ‘ Not even half a 
crown.”’— Why, then we come,’ said Mr. Tigg, “to the ridiculously small 
amount of eighteen pence. Ha! ha!”—‘ And that,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
“ would be equally objectionable.”......Napoleon impiously remarked that, 
in war, ** Providence favored the side that had the heaviest batallions.”” He 
could never have read the history of the American Revolution. “Thrice is 
he armed who hath his quarrel just.”...... Miss Florence Nightingale, who 
has ministered to the sick so nobly at home and in the East, is now herself 
under medical treatment. Millions will pray for her recovery... ...Strange 
thing, art!—especially music (says Bulwer Lytton). Out of an art a man 
may be so trivial you would mistake him for an imbecile—at best, a grown 
infant. Put him into his art, and how high he soars above you! How 
quietly he enters into a heaven of which he has become a denizen, and, 
unlocking the gates with his golden key, admits you to follow,a humble, rev- 
erent visitor......We are told of a most humiliating spectacle which the 
British army before Delhi have had to witness—a long train of men, guns, 
horses, and beasts of burden of all kinds, carrying a reinforcing treasure of 
at least a quarter of a million of dollars, streaming across the Ganges on a 
bridge of boats into the beleagured city, without the possibility of preventing 
it, or in any way annoying them!......A gentleman advertises for informa- 
tion respecting “‘a black leather carpet bag!” This is almost as good asa 
recent advertisement of the contents of a lost trunk, among which were said 
to be “a green lady's silk dress,” and “a blue cloth gentleman’s coat.”......No 
man could be severer than John Randolph, of Roanoke, upon occasion. He 
‘was once in a tavern, lying on # sofa in the parlor, waiting for the stage to 
come to the door. A dandied chap stepped into the room with a whip in his 
hané@, just come from a drive, and, standing before a mirror, arranged his 
hair and collar, quite unconscious of the presence of the gentleman on the 
sofa. After attitudinizing awhile, he turned to go out, when Mr. Randolph 
asked him, “‘ Has the stage come ?”’—“‘ Stage, sir!—stage!” said the fop; “‘ I've 
nothing to do with it, sir!”’—*: 0, I beg your pardon,” said Randolph, quietly ; 
* ltnought you were the driver !”......°° If we are to live after death, why 
don’t we have some certain knowledge of it?” said a skeptic to a clergyman. 
‘* Why don’t you have some knowledge of this world before you come into 
it?” was the caustic reply...... The finest European carpets are said to be 
made at the Gobelius,in Paris. The royal Wilton carpets are also very beau- 
tiful. In these, the pile is raised higher than the ordinary Wilton. Al) Wil- 
ton, Kidderminster and velvet carpets have the pile out. In the imperial 
Brussels, the pile is raised above the ground, and the pile of the figure cut, 
but the ground is uncut. In the ordinary Brussels, the pile is left uncut, 
both in figure and ground. The costly rugs, exhibited at carpet stores, on 
which the figures are delineated almost as delicately as iv a painting. are not 
woven; but the threads are laid horizontally, one by one, as straw in an ost- 
ler’s cutting-box, so that their ends form the pattern......It appears from 
criminal statistics in England, that of 2357 prisoners in the Surrey jail, only 
850 were married, and these had an average of less than three children each 
—showing at once the humanizing tendency of the marriage relation, and 


also that its responsibilities deter, far more than its burdens and difficulties 
provoke, the criminal inclinations of the middle classes...... The Lordon 
Athenwum notices favorably a recent work by Sir John Forbes, in which that 
distinguished physician shows that there is a’natural history of disease, and 
that the series of actions called disease have, in the majority of cases, a ten- 
dency to terminate in,health. During the occurrence of these abnormal ac- 
tions, much may be done to re-establish health, says Dr. Forbes—but it is not 
the drugs, the nostrums, or the “ remedies,” that deserve the credit...... An 
interesting young woman, Mary Kilby, was murdered at Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, by her husband, Thomas Kilby, who killed her with an axe. She 
was found in her, bed, which was saturated with blood, and her infant, its 
hair and clothing clotted with blood, was clinging to her breast. The mon- 
ster was arrested......The Bishop of Calcutta has written a letter, in which 
he says that General Wilson makes the alarming statement, that Delhi can- 
not be assaulted without the probable loss of 100,000 men...... Do notas- 
sume that because you have something important to communicate, it is 
necessary to write a long article. A tremendous thought may be packed into 
a small compass—made as solid as a cannon ball, and, like the projectile, cut 
all down before it. Short articles are generally more effective, find more 
readers, and are more widely copied than long ones. Pack your thoughts 
closely together, and {though your article may be brief, it will have weight, 
and will be more likely to make an impression. .....The piano is the most 
beautiful of instruments, not merely from the greater compass and variety 
of its music, but for a more important reason—its music is the music of our 
homes. To listen to an accomplished player. as he runs a master’s hand over 
its keys and scatters a spray of sweet sounds from his fingers’ ends, is, in it- 
self, an exquisite pleasure; but beyond this, the piano has a place in our re- 
gards which no other instrument can hold, from its being, as it were, the 
musical altar of the family circle, and the cherished companion of its best 
and happiest hours ..... A curious document has just been discovered in the 
library of Weimar, namely, a diploma of citizenship conferred by the,French 
republic on the poet jSchiller. The decree is dated in the year 1 (Oct. 10) 
1792), and is signed byRoland and Danton. ...,.At one of the Paris theatres 
they are preparing a piece, in which the songs ot Beranger are to be personi- 
fied_.by actors, uttering their several%parts’in couplets from his writings. The 
principal character is represented by Malle. Dejazet, a charming old lady 
who, at the age of sixty, now nightly acts, at the Varieties, with an astonish- 
ing hypocrisy of youth and highjanimal spirits...... Charles Reade, the nov- 
elist and dramatist, enjoys immense popularity in England. The two new 
stories, called *‘ Propria queejMaribus” and ** The Box Tunnel,” issued some 
days ago, by Ticknor, Fields & Co., on the morning of their publication in 
London, found a sale of 17,000 copies......Adams Smith, Esq., the owner of 
the Peri anda number of other works by Palmer, the American sculptor, 
and whose patronage of art has been of the most enlightened and liberal 

h ter, has purchased a lot at Aurora, on Cayuga Lake, for the purpose 
of a residence. The land is chosen for its very eligible position and extended 
view of the lake......1t isa great mistake to imagine that the practice of 
domestic duties is incompatible with high mental culture, refined taste, or 
feminine grace. The uct of a h hold with order and economy makes 
large demands on the reason and ou the faculties of observation and discern- 
ment, whereby these faculties are strengthened for their application to purely 
intellectual objects. The duct of a h hold with grace and dignity 
calls into exercise the sense of fitness, harmony and beauty, and ripens that 
sense for its application to purely aesthetical objects...... Mrs. Le Vert, who 
has *‘swum in a gondola,” thinks there is nothing like it. ‘‘ The gondolas,” 
she says, “are long, sharp boats, with a cabin in the centre painted black. 
This contains two or four seats, has windows with lattice-blinds, and a door 
which shuts one in ag, completely from the passers-by as though within a 
private room. The seats are large and softly cushioned; and the most luxu- 
rious of sensations is experienced as one throws oneself back upon them, and 
beholds palaces, domes, turrets and islands glide by as though they, too, 
were floating upon the waters. It is enrapturing—like the joy of a pleasant 
dream, when we meet the dearly-loved and long-parted, we know not how 
nor where!”..,...Of the many Chinamen in New York, not a few keep cigar- 
stands upon the sidewalks. Their neighbors in trade are the Milesian apple- 
women. Twenty-eight of these applewomen have gone the way of matrimony 
with their elephant-eyed, olive-skinned cotemporaries, and the most of them 
are now happy mothers in consequence...... The Portland Advertiser says 
that sugar, equal to the fuban, is manufactured in considerable quantities 
in Cumberland county...... There was @ run on the Hartford banks for spe- 
cie a few weeks since. In front of one of the institutions was quite a colleo- 
tion of “all sorts,” at one time, awaiting their turn, when a wag dropped a 
bunch of fire-crackers in their midst from a window overhead. There was 
immediately a “run” of another description...... Judge Curtis, of the Su- 
preme Court, shot the only deer which has been killed on the island of Nau- 
shon this fall......The Times says a large house is the god of a New Yorker's 
idolatry. It is his paradise, the bourne of his striving, the haven of his rest, 
the nurse of his hopes, and the mother of his ambition. With this he is 
proof against the arrows of fate. For this he scorns delight, and lives labori- 
ous days; and for this there is no scheme however desperate he will not rush 
into, no odds however great he will not brave......The three men who were 
picked up by the British brig Mary, and who were from the Central America, 
had drifted during their terrible trial for nine days, nearly siz hundred miles 
from the spot where the steamship sunk. They were floating in thegGulf 
Stream, and the current runs three miles an bour...... The sharks devoured 
eight out of twenty-one persons shipwrecked in the schooner Esther, off 
Dominica, not long ago! It is hard to say which is the more terrible fate, to 
be engulphed in the angry waters, or to constitute e meal for the voracious 
fish...... We rather think the Mormons will fight. Little can be judged from 
what the “‘ Deseret News” says, for even the reports of the elders’ speech are 
cooked up to suit the United States market. But they will fight and give 
no quarter, but make “‘minced meat” of every soldier that falls into their 
hards. But we hope almost against hope, that the Mormons will be made to 
obey without using such p ders as gunp and cold steel. ...,.Nearly 
252,000,000 letters passed through the French post-office in 1856. 
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GOETHE. 


The singular facility with which Goethe’s poems were produced, 
resembling improvisation or inspiration rather than composition, 
has contributed in some cases, no doubt, to enhance their peculiar 
charm. “JI had come,” he says, “to regard the poetic talent 
dwelling in me entirely as nature; the rather that I was directed 
to look upon external nature as its proper subject. The exercise 
of this poetic gift might be stimulated and determined by occa- 
sion, but it flowed forth most joyfully, most richly when it came 
involuntarily, or even against my will. I was so accustomed to 
say over a song to myself without being able to collect it again, 
that I sometimes rushed to the desk, and, without taking time to 
adjust a sheet that was lying crosswise, wrote the poem diagonally 
from beginning to end, without stirring from the spot. For the 
same reason I preferred to use a pencil, which gives the characters 
more willingly ; for it had sometimes happened that the scratching 
and spattering of the pen would wake me from my somnambulis- 
tic poetizing, distract my attention, and stife some small product 
in the bi For such poctry I had a special reverence. My 
relation to it was something like a hen to the chickens, which, 
being fully hatched, she sees chirping about her. My former de- 
sire to communicate these things only by reading them aloud re- 
newed itself again. To barter them tor money seemed to me 
detestable.” —Boston Transcript. 


Choice Riisceellany. 


“DONT TELL FATHER!” 


There is many a good mother who plans the ruin of the child 
she dearly loves—teaching it the first lessons of wrong-doing, by 
simply saying, ‘‘ Now don’t tell your father.”” Surely mothers do 
it thoughtlessly, ignorantly, not considering that it is a firstesson 
in deception. Not at all strange that gamblers, and liars, and 
thieves, and hypocrites, and distrustful, evil-minded ple so 
abound, when weak, loving mothers, with honeyed words and ca- 
resses, sweeten the little teachings that so soon ripen into all kinds 
of meanness and unprincipled rascality. 

I heard a kind, well-meaning mother say to the puny baby in 
her arms, “ Well, birdie shall have its good candy every day ; bad 
papa shan’t know it—see how it loves it;” and the little thing, 
whose reach of life had not a whole winter in it, snatched at the 
bright red and blue colored poison, and made as many glad mo- 
tions, as though it took its whole body to suck it with. Fhe poor 
little thing had been fed on candy, almost, and fretted for more 
whenever her mouth wasn’t filled. Even the nourishment nature 
gies didn’t wholly satisfy it, for it wasn’t as sweet as candy, 

thought it was no wonder, if children were taught even in baby- 
hood that papa was bad and ugly and unkind, that in’ youth they 
should call him a “snob” and the “old man;” and the mother, 
whom they had learned by experience had no stability of charac- 
ter, and was capable of deception, not strange they should so little 
 e her as to call her the “old woman.’ 

shudder when I hear the frequent words drop from young 

lips, ““O, I must not let father know that!’ The father may be 

a stern man, rigid in his way of bringing up his children, but he. 
has a heart seulewhen>--anl oust, truthful, honest, loving words 

from his own child will find that warm place. So it is best never 

to deceive him in anything, but keep his confidence whole and 

unshaken, and the whiteness of the soul unstained by that loath- 

some sin, deception. . 

“Father don’t allow me to read novels,” said a young lady to 
me lately, “but mother does, and so we two read all we can get, 
and he never knows it.” And she giggled as though they were 
very cunning and worthy of praise, fur so completely deceiving 
poor, good father. My soul sickened at the idea of a wife daring 
to teach her children to disobey their father—of the daughter, vain 
and unprincipled, with such a mother to teach and guide her. 
Better for the world had she never been born.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing how little in general people know about 
the sky. It is the part of creation in which nature has done more 
for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident pur- 
pose of talking to him and teaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and is just the part in which we least attend to her. There 
are not many of her other works in which some more material 
purpose than the mere pleasing of man is not answered by every 
part of their organization ; but every essential purpose of the sky 
might, so far as we know, be answered, if once in three days, or 
thereabouts, a great ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up over 
the blue, and everything well watered, and so all left blue again 
till the next time, with perhaps a film of morning and evening 
mist for dew. And, instead of this, there is not a moment of any 
day of our lives when nature is not producing scene after scene, 
picture after picture, glory after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect beauty, 
that it is quite certain that it is all done for us, and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure. And every man, wherever placed, how- 
ever far from other sources of interest or of beauty, has this doing 
for him constantly. The noblest scenes of the earth can bo 
known but by few. It is not intended that man should live al- 
ways in the midst of them; he injures them by his presence; he 
ceases to feel them if he be always with them. But the sky is for 
all—bright as it is, it is not 

Too bright nor 
For human daily food; 


it is fitted, in all its functions, for the perpetual comfort and exalt- 
ing of the heart, for soothing it and purifying it from its dross 
and dust.—Ruskin. 


INSTANCES OF SUDDEN DEATH ON THE STAGE. 


On August 2, 1798, John Palmer, then an actor of eminence, 
was performing at Liverpool, and on the morning of this day, on 
which he was to have played the “Stranger,” he received the 
news of the death of his second son, a circumstance which natu- 
rally deeply affected him. He appeared, however, in the charac- 
ter announced. In the fourth act, “ Baron Steinforth ” obtains an 
interview with the “ Stranger,” and discovering in him an old 
friend, he prevails upon him to relate the cause of his exclusion 
from the world. The “Stranger,” in his reply, speaks of his wife 
and children, an allusion that must, of course, have awakened the 
most painful feelings in Mr. Palmer’s mind; and at the moment 
when he had uttered these words, “there is another and a better 
world,” he sank upon the stage a corpse.—In October, 1752, Jo- 
seph Peterson, an actor of some position, was performing the part 
of “ Duke,” in “ Measure for Measure,” and in the third act he 
comes disguised as a friar to prepare “Claudio” for execution. 
As he pronounced these words, ® 

‘Reason thus with life; 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep—a breath thou art,” 
he dropped into the arms of “ Claudio,” and never spoke again. 
—On the evening of the 20th of June, 1817, “Jane Shore” was 
performed at the Leeds Theatre—a Mr. Cumming enacted the 
part of “Dumont.” Having, in this character, uttered the words, 
* Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 


Accords to thee, and begs to Heaven to show thee, 
May such befall me at my latest hour,” 


he fell down, and instantly expired.—ZJrish Quarterly Review. 
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COMPLETION OF THE LOUVRE. 


The colonnades of the new Louvre‘were thrown open to tho 
public lately. ‘They will be an immense addition to the prome- 
nades of Paris. The railed garden in the centre is the only thing 
there approaching to a London square, and a “square” the Pari- 
sians call it. ‘The pavilions, Sully, Turgot, Moliere, Denon, etc., 
the names of which are only newly engraved in front of them, will 
soon become familiar. The inscriptions intended to commemo- 


rate the date of the foundation of the palace and its completion 
are affixed to the front of the Pavilion Sully, which is right oppo- 
site the central pavilion—the Pavilion de |’Horloge—of the palace 
of the Tuileries. ‘They are engraved in golden letters on slabs of 
black marble, .as follows :—‘ 1541, Francis I. commences the 
Louvre; 1664, Catherine de Medicis commences the Tuileries ; 
1852-57, Napoleon ILI. connects the Tuileries with the Louvre.” 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. © 
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Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 


William V. Wells, great grandson of Samuel Adams, is pre- 
paring a history of his illustrious ancestor.—— The rose water of 
Kashmir is surprisingly fine. The attar is produced from trebly 
distilled rose water, which is boiled and poured into a basin at 
night. Whilst the rose water is still hot, the basin is placed two- 
thirds deep in a running stream, and in the morning the attar ap- 
pears like oil on the surface of the water, and is carefully scraped 
off with a blade of grass, bent in the shape of a Y. It is said 
that a small bottle of attar is the produce of seven hundred or 
eight hundred pounds of rose leaves. —— California grapes are 
eaten for dessert at the Astor House, New York, forty days from 
Los Angelos. —— The price of molasses has declined so much 
that the proprietors of the Portland Sugar House, which has 
been closed for some weeks, have restocked their house, and have 
commenced making sugar from molasses. —— The Methodists 
are about building a college, to cost $20,000, at Jamestown, Guil- 
ford county, N. C.—— Commodore Keppel, the brave and merry 
dare-devil who destroyed the Chinese junks in Canton River, has 
been knighted. Never knight of old won his spurs more coolly, 
nor in a hotter place. —— The copper ore of the mines in Cork, 
Ireland, proves to be among the richest in the world, and more 
than twice as rich in quality as the richest copper ore in Corn- 
wall. Liszt, the great pianist, has contradicted the report that 
he is coming to America, this or next season, under the manage- 
ment of any agent. Whenever he does come, he says, it shall be 
“as a pianist and teacher, and with the intention of leaving 
Amorica no more.” —— “I shot that officer,” exclaimed a Ken- 
tucky rifleman, as he saw an officer fall at New Orleans. “ Ishot 
him in the right eye,” replied the other rifleman. “And I shot 
him in the left eye,” was the response. After the battle, it was 
found that an officer had been shot in both eyes. —— A little son 
of Richard Thompson of Milton, aged four years, was killed 
recently by being crushed under a pile of logs upon which he was 
at play.—— A gentleman lately arrived at Lexington, Mo., from 
Salt Lake, states that the Mormons have fortified Fort Bridges 
with the expressed intention of defending it against the United 
States troops. —— It is said that a secret understanding has been 
generally come to by the European powers, that in future the 
popedom shall not be held by an Italian so exclusively as it has 
been for several hundred years. —— The pitch to which the spirit 
of gambling will sometimes reach is strikingly illustrated in an 
anecdote told by Walpole in one of his letters, of an incident at 
White’s Chocolate House—a famous gambling establishment in 
London. A man dropped down dead at the door, and was car- 
ried in; the club immediately made bets whether he was dead or 
not, and, when they were going to bleed him, the wagerers for his 
death interposed, saying that it would affect the fairness of the 
bet. —— The Carthage (Leake county, Miss.) Herald announces 
the death of Mrs. Mary Keenan, in that county, lately, at the good 
old age of one hundred and eleven years. —— M. Gustave Planche, 
the eminent critic and contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
died in Paris lately. The minister of public instruction has of- 
fered to defray the expenses of the funeral. —— A delightful way 
they have of settling quarrels up among the Esquimaux. When 
one thinks he has been wronged, or insulted by another, he chal- 
lenges him, not to mortal combat but to a war or words. The 
parties meet in the presence of mutual friends, when the chal- 
lenger goes into a satirical extempore song, keeping time with a 
sealskin tamborine. After he is done the antagonist commences, 
and the one who makes the audience laugh most is the best fellow. 
This is much better than sword and pistol arbitration —— Clapp’s 
Gazette says Mr. R——, in School Street, has a very knowing 
dog, which steps across the street and stands at the door of Mrs. 
Haven’s coffee rooms. When little children come out, cake in 
hand, he generally manages to take a bite before the little inno- 
cents are aware of their loss. —— The general chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons for the United States has presented to Robert P. 
Dunlap of Brunswick, Maine, an elegant massive silver pitcher 
salver, as @ testimonial of the distinguished ability with which he 
has presided over that body for the past nine years. 
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Wisconsin.—The territory of Wisconsin, in 1825, contained a 
population of only about 1500. By the census returns of 1855 
the population of the State was 525,451. Many have good rea- 
son to believe that the census of 1860 will give Wisconsin a pop- 
ulation of one million. 


A Parriarcu.—Father Sawyer, the centenarian, was 102 
years old on the 9th ult. He is residing with his grandson, Mr. 
John S. Kimball of Bangor. Although his sight and hearing are 
somewhat impaired, his mental faculties are bright and strong. 


Harvarp Cotitece.—There are now 409 undergraduates in 
Harvard University, and 327 members of the professional schools, 
a larger number than ever before connected with the institution. 
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THE LAST ONE GONE.—George Washington Parke Custis, the 
last surviving member of Washington’s family, died at his resi- 
dence, Arlington, Alexandria county, Va., 10th ult. 
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Question anp Rerity.— What, my friends, ismoney?” asked 
a preacher, in a sermon lately. “Two per cent. a month,” said a 
State Street broker, suddenly awaking from a doze. 


Wiapsive Gatherings. 


The artesian well as Louisville, Ky., has been bored to the depth 
of 1240 feet. 

There are at present more than 3,500,000 Protestants in Russia, 
in a population of 65,000,000. 


Mrs. Spritz died in Marietta, Ga., a few days ago, while inhaling 
chloroform for the purpose of having a cancer extracted. 

A new bank called the “International,” in which some Ameri- 
cans are interested, is about going into operation in Toronto, Can- 
ada West. 

Lieut. M. F. Maury announces from the National Observatory, 
Washington, Oct. 5, that a new asteroid was discovered on the 
evening of the 4th, by Mr. Ferguson. : 

There is said t6 be a scarcity of journeymen mechanics in 
Charleston, S. C. Carpenters are in demand at $2 per day, while 
blacksmiths and moulders command $2 50. 

President Buchanan has sent to Capt. Johnson, of the Nor- 
wegian bark Ellen, who so gallantly rescued the passengers of the 
Central America, a magnificent watch and chain, said to be the 
best the world can produce. 


Mr. Sinclair, the vocalist, and father of Mrs. Catherine N. Sin- 
clair, died in London Sept. 22, aged 75 years. He witnessed his 
daughter’s success on the London boards. There are many old 
theatre-goers in Boston who will remember him. 


The Pope of Rome has presented a beautifully carved Cameo 
of the head of St. Peter, set in massive gold, as a token of his es- 
teem and admiration, to Maria Marovich, the celebrated Venetian 
poetess, whom he graciously received at a public audience. ‘ 


The Buffalo Courier states that-forty-two steam and sailing ves- 
sels, of nearly 16,000 tons burthen, and costing a little more than 
a million Sellen, have been built at that city this season. Most 
of these vessels are owned or controlled there, and are to be en- 
gaged in the trade of the upper lakes. 


F. C. Bartlett and brother of Springfield, Mass., have just com- 

‘ pleted a steam wagon for use on common roads. The wagon 

will seat eighteen or twenty persons, and although its abilities have 

not yet been fully tested, it is believed to be able to travel any- 
where from ten to twenty miles an hour. 


The New York Tribune, in commenting upon the recent heavy 
verdict against a railroad in Boston, remarks “ that about the 
best thing, it would seem, that a man can do in these times in the 
way of providing for his family, would be to get killed on a rail- 
road—taking pains, however, to choose one which still remains 
solvent.” 

A young man named Edwin Norton was found upon the pave- 
ment in Sateen House Square, New Haven, covered up with 
some old hatches. An examination showed that his skull was 
broken on the back of the head, as if by a blow from aclub. He 
died shortly after. No further particulars in regard to his death 
are known. 

The population of California is estimated at 597,000. The es- 
timate is based upon the returns of the local assessors. Of this 
population 332,280 are Americans, 65,000 Indians, 38,500 Chinese, 
15,000 French, 15,000 Mexicans, 10,000 Germans, 10,000 Irish, 
2000 English, and some 10,000 other foreigners, and about 4000 
colored persons. 


At one of the plays at the yp of Chalons, France, a soldier 
had to sing a couplet to the effect that the emperor takes the crowns 
of all the kings of Europe and gives them to his soldiers. This 
was received with frantic hurrahs, and so much so that the staff 
appeared embarrassed. The emperor and the duke of Cambridge 
were present. 

John Stewart, of Lewis County, New York, has had a verdict 
rendered against him for shooting a lad through his héad and de- 
stroying his eyesight, to the tune of $2900! He had shown an 
unfeeling indifference to the victim of his bad aim at a “turkey 
shoot,” and has had to pay the penalty of his carelessness and 
want of skill and ingenuity. 


The central park commissioners have resolved to dismiss all the 
laborers now employed on the park, retaining only the keepers. 
The present state of the treasury of the commission and the pres- 
sure in the money market is the cause assigned for this action. 
There are about seven hundred persons employed in the park, who 
will consequently be thrown out of work. 


England excludes the Jews from 5 eer ape Germany from all 
public employments. Bohemia and Bavaria refuse them the right 
of possessing land, as well as the most sacred rights of family. 
Spain and Russia expel them from their territory. And yet we 
are astonished, when reading the history of India, to find its peo- 
ple still persisting in the prejudice of caste. 

, Animmense telegraphic line is about to be commenced, starting 
from Marseilles, extending to the Islands of Hyéres, thence to 
Corsica, and from island to island until it reaches Constantinople. 
It will thus unite to France the whole of the East. The line 
which is to unite Marseilles to Bastia is to be finished in less than 
a year, on the first of July, 1858. This gigantic undertaking has 
been conceded to M. Balestrini. 


It appears that there is a circumlocution office in Australia, as 
well as in England. The Ballarat Star has the following: “Tho 
deputy-registrar at Amherst being in want of a small supply of 
ink, intimated the same to the authorities in Melbourne, who’sent 
him a bottle by the telegraph line of coaches. He was charged 
five shillings carriage for the parcel. The price of a similar bot- 
tle of ink on the spot is half-a-crown.” 


We notice in one of our London papers a long report of the 
Rev. Mr. Milburn’s lecture on “ Western mind,” in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: ‘‘ And now, who had read an American 
book? Had they not any books? ‘To write history had they not 
Bancroft, and Maidley, and Hildred, and Prescot?” The report- 
er evidently had no familiarity with American books, as the last 
three names were probably meant for Motley, Hildreth and 
Prescott. 

Suicides are very abundant now in France. Indeed, M. Lisle, 
in a work just published, shows that we are nowhere, at present, in 
comparison. proves that France is highest in the scale, and 
Russia lowest. In London they have one suicide in 8250 people. 
Paris gives one in 2221. For the whole English population the 
suicides reckon one in 15,900; France, one in 12,589. The north 
of France is the most prolific in suicides, that district yielding 
nearly half of the whole number in the entire empire, 


J. H. Schroeder, the wine and liquor merchant of Louisville, 
+says the Courier, is one of the heirs to a fortune of 52,000,000 
uilders, in the city of Amsterdam. This sum has been accumu- 
ating ever since 1780, at compound interest, and has, of course, 
nearly twice doubled itself. he heirs at law have, in the mean- 
time, increased even in a greater ratio, the number at present hav- 
ing reached one hundred and twenty. A guilder is worth some- 
thing less than fifty cents, and therefore Col. Schroeder’s share is 
about half a million. 


Foreign Ttems. 


The pope has given a gold medal to one of the bakers of Rome 
who was the first to set an example of reducing the price of bread. 

Nearly all the Irish railways show by the latest returns an’ in- 
crease of traffic as compared with 1856. In England the move- 
ment is in the opposite direction. 


Twenty vessels, with an average of three hundred Chinese on 
board each, are reported to be on their way from China to the 
Australian gold-fields. ; 

A congress of dancing-masters has just been held at Vienna, 
the object of which was to deliberate on the grave question of the 
introduction of new figures in dancing; and the congress, after 
much anxious reflection, adopted a new quadrille. 

The Cocos Islands, uninhabited except by one small British 
settlement for the manufacture of cocoanut-oil, have been formally 
annexed to the British crown, with a view, it is said, of forming a 
depot for steamers on the Ceylon and Suez line, midway between 
King George’s Sound and Point de Galle. 


The bey of Tunis has granted a constitution to his people 
founded upon the most liberal principles. It was promulgated in 
the presence of the ulemas, the ministers, the notables, and gene- 
eral officers of the State, who in the presence of all the foreign 
agents, the French admiral, and the principal European inhabi- 
tants, took a solemn oath to maintain it inviolate. 


Sands of Gold. 


-.+. Shut the windows that the room may be light.—Arabian 
Proverb. 


-+-. I am sure what a man doth he thinketh ; not so always 
what he speaketh.— Bishop Hall. 


.++. Of all mistakes the greatest is to live and think life of no 
consequence.—Sidney Smith. 

.... A man need but to be to the best of his abilities, and he 
will occasionally appear to advantage.—Coethe. 

-+-. [have seldom known a man with great powers of argu- 
mentation abundantly indulged, who could attain to an habitually 
just judgment.—Henry Taylor. 

.... There is no war between the of the human mind ; 
and, other things being equal, he who best loves God will with 
most untiring energy and singleness of pu pursue whatever 
good work his genius has fitted him for— 

+++. All the parts of our sentimental nature are finely con- 
nected. ‘Therefore any tendency to moral sensibility will be 
strengthened by the delicacy given to the sentient naturg general- 
ly, by familiarity with art and nature.— Wright. 

«++. There is one preacher who does preach with effect, and 
gradually persuade all persons; his name is Destiny, is Divine 
Providence, and his sermon the inflexible course of things. Ex- 

rience does take dreadfully high school-wages, but he teaches 

ike no other.—Curlyle. 


Soker’s Budget. 


To ascertain whether a woman is passionate, take a muddy dog 

into the parlor. 

Fast young lady to old gent, in a railway carriage :— Have 
‘ou such a thing as a lucifer about you, for I’ve left my cigar 
ights at home !’ 

It is a very common thing to abuse lawyers. Briefless lawyers, 

however, should always be excepted. It would be wrong to 
speak ill of a man “ without a cause.” 


It is said that Barnum is at present in full chase after a chap 
who helped his wife at a steamboat table, in preference to another 
lady who sat near him. He is considered the greatest curiosity 
extant. 

Arkansas is a queer country. If you go there with a five dol- 
lar piece, they tar and feather you for a arich man. If you 
are poor, they give you fever and ague and let it kill you. Curious 
country altogether. 

“ Biddy,” said the landlady of a boarding-house to a new re- 
cruit in the kitchen, “‘ did you bake the bread we had for dinner, 
or boil it?” Biddy, anxious to appear au fait in the noble art of 
cookery, replied: ‘“: An’ to be sure, misthress, I did both.” 

The editor of an Ohio paper says their town presents quite a 
lively appearance this spring ; the “fence” has been taken away 
from around the place, and about half the inhabitants have “es- 
caped” to Iowa, and the balance are too poor to get away. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a*b hold word ”’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 

0G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(G> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(G> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

Gc it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. - 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 


and beautiful in b 


umanity. 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost iucaiculable. 

(G> Its suggestive pages provoke in young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. h 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its objeet being 
to make home happy. y 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years heen so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one 


“ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. . 
Any postmaster can reeelve a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. {> Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tax Five or ove Union, and one copy of Prcro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 
Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWINGROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN MANILLA. 


Wi 
hibiting life in Manilla, the 
ish possessions in the Phillipines. The population is composed of 
Spaniards, Metis, Chinese and Malays. 
place, only three days’ sail from Hong-Kong, beautifully situ 
at the bottom of a bay, on the west side of 


of Lucon and of 
Manilla is a charmi 


\ 


\— > 


MANILLA BOATING SCENE. 


fortified. The are wide, and the houses 
generally consist of a basement story of stone mp yr beg | 
of oot commonly with balconies, and windows of mother-of- 
pearl, or some other transparent substance. The first of our pic- 
tures represents a boat scene; a party of Americans are enjoying 
the luxury of a pleasure trip in canoes rowed by the natives, while 
in the foreground the landscape is enlivened by a group of Manilla 


MANILLA GIRLS SHOPPING. 


unging in the cool water. The second picture represents a 
of these girls shopping—a favorite with 
the fair sex all the world over. The Indian with a gamecock 


under his arm is a characteristic feature ; you continually see per- 
sons vor J about their birds, for their c 

fighting. T 

betel nut. 


ord amusement cock- 
e Manilla girls are always puffing a cigar or chewing 
But they are described as very handsome. 
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